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whether it be justice, or even enmity, love is back of 
it all, and cannot be in suspense. God loyes those 
who love him, and God loves those who do not love 
him. What comfort there is in this truth ! 


“ Definition of terms,” as it is called, is a necessity 
of exact thought ; but the best known things are some- 
times better urfdefined. The blind mute, Helen 
Keller, upon being pressed to say whether she would 
rather have her sight or her hearing, replied: “ My 
hearing; for then I should be able to enjoy the voices 
of my friends, and music; and music is so very sweet.” 


On’ being asked what her idea of sweetness was in 


that connection, she said : “ Why, just the same as 
yours,” Said her questioner : “ I should find it rather 
difficult to define my idea of sweetness.” “It is just 
the same with ane,” responded the acute-minded girl. 
No “ definition of terms ” could better serve to define 
the sweetness of music, than the appeal to the com- 
mon feeling of that which needed no defining. The 
teacher must discriminate ; some things may be an- 


| alyzed, and some must be taken as they are. 


Duty. and pleasure may be antagonistic, or they 
Thay harmonize and coincide. If we look upon duty 
as a hard task, we are not likely to find pleasure in 
the doing of duty. But if we look at duty as our 
privilege and opportunity, we shall find that the 
doing of duty brings pleasure as an inseparable in- 
cident. What gives more pleasure to a loving heart 
than the doing of .a duty toward a loved one? All 


duty ought to be prompted by love—by love to God 


or by love to God’s dear ones. And thus prompted, 
every <luty~is an added pleasure ; for love is the ful- 
filment of the law. Good Dr. Hilprecht, the emi- 
nent Oriental scholar, who is one of the hardest 
workers living, is at present in Constantinople pur- 
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“Inasmuch as ye are partakers of Christ’s suffer- 
‘ings, rejoice ; ‘that at the revelation of his glory also 
ye may rejoice with exceeding joy.” If we are to be 
partakers of Christ’s sufferings, we must share them 
how ; for there is no possibility of our sufferiag with 
him when we go hence. His glory we may share 
beyond this life ; but his sufferings we can share only 
in this life. How, therefore, we ought to rejoice in 
Present sufferings with and for Christ’s sake, since 
Vithout this experience in the present there can be 
§0 results of it in the future! 


Love is not a mere attribute of God. It is not 
that God’s dove for his creatures is one of his phases 
feeling or of being, while his sense of justice is 
“other phase. It is not that God loves some of his 
‘atures, and lacks love for others. “God ts love,” 






tiny feet, more used to the paved street than the 
country road, trudged homeward, reaching his fath- 
er’s door at breakfast time. That child might have 
endured a bruise or a burn manfully. He might 
have been petted: and soothed for a flesh wound or 
a childish trouble. But how little does the world 
care for his worse malady of homesickness! Yet 
with what vigor did he flee its terrors! How sweet 
home looked to him long, long before his father’s door 
loomed into sight! There is hope for the homesick 
boy. There is hope for the parent who will make 
home worth being sick for. 





ASKING IN HIS NAME, 


Jesus says over and over again to his disciples, 
“ Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will I 
do;” “If ye shall ask me anything in my name, 
that will I do ;” “If ye shall ask anything of the 
Father, he will give it you in my name ;” “ In that 
day ye shall ask in my name: and I say not unto | 
you, that I will pray the Father for you; for the 
Father himself loveth you, because ye have loved 
me, and have believed that I came forth from the 
Father.” What does all this mean? What is it to 
ask in the name of Jesus? Is it, as many Christians 
seem to believe, to conclude a prayer with the set 
formula, “ All which we ask in the name of Jesus”? 
Or is it something more than this? 

The “name” in primitive thought stands for the 
| person bearing that name; it is, in a sense, the per- 
son himself; while in our modern and Western 
thought a “name” is often deemed little more than 
a label attached to a person, in order to distinguish 
him frem other persons. To know another’s name, 
to have a right to bear that name, to speak and act 
| in that name, is, in primitive thought, to be a sharer 
of that nerson’s life,—by birth, by marriage, or by 





_|suing his Assyriological investigations during the 


intense heat of the summer, and under the strain of | 
the nerve- taxing earthquake shocks, day after day | 
for successive weeks. Writing of his trying ex: | 
periences there, and of the occasional longing of his 
_ tired body for rest which he must not seek, he says: 
“ But first duty, and then pleasure ; and duty faith- 
fully done is always the greatest pleasure.” 


A good home makes a good hope. 
may, be a sign of moral health. 
ceases to care for his home,” 
one of the worst possible signs of moral sickness.” 
Perhaps there are few grown persons who cannot call 
to mind their attacks of homesickness when they were 
children. And perhaps, too, they can sememher be- | 
ing laughed at and twitted for their involuntary ex- | 
hibit of that sorest of soul maladies. A homesick | 
boy ought to rejoice a parent's heart—not because | 
the parent ought to rejoice in a child’s suffering, but 
because of the sign of moral sensibility which that | 
suffering portends. A little boy, just four years | 


“When anyone 


old, had been sent to stay with a relative in the | 


country to avoid contagion with a sick brother at 
home. But one morning, early, the little fellow | 





i God cannot be himself and fail of being loving. 
‘ 


S 





arose, stole out of the house, and by a long road over 


Homesickness | 


says Spurgeon, “it is | 


covenant adoption,—and so to be, in a peculiar sense, 
| & representative of that person. A son bearing his 
| father’s name stands for that father, and rightly ex- 
| pects to be received with the respect due to his father. 
| A member of a family or of a tribe is recognized as 
worthy o7 the position and honor due to that tribe or 
| family. A goldier of a commander, or 4 servant ofa 
ruler, coming with a message from his master, does 
not stand merely on his personal worth, but on the 
| reputation of him whom he represents. Hence to 
| ask, or to come, in the name of another, is, as an 
| Oriental would understand it, and as the Bible would 
| State it, to be a representative of the one whose name, 
is thus borne. 
| When the high-priest of Israel went before the 
Lord as the representative of the twelve tribes of 
| Israel, to ask mercy and grace in their behalf, he 
| bore upon his breast, above his heart, a breastplate 
in which were set four rows of precious stones ; “and 
the stones were according to the names of the chil- 
dren of Israel, twelve, according to their names; like 
the engravings of a signet, every one according to his 
name, for the twelve tribes.” And the command for 
Aaron, as the high-priest, was: “Aaron shall bear 
| the names of the children of Israel in the breastplate 
| of jetgeaent upon his heart, when he goeth in unto 


| the hills, through the woods, under the shadow of | the holy place, for a memorial before the Lord con- 
ever attribute God manifests to his creatures,\| farm-hou:e, :nd out again beneath the open sky, the , tinually.” It was not necessary that Aaron should 
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cali over, audibly, the names of every one of the 
twelve tribes, every time he entered the holy place, 
in order to come into the presence of the Lord as the 
representative of those tribes each and all. He was 
their representative. Their names were in his heart, 
and their symbols or tokens were above his heart, 
and for their sakes and in their names he came and 
pleaded, and made offerings, according to their needs. 

Similarly, to-day, an officer might come into the 
presence of an army commander, bearing upon his 
shoulders the straps of his rank, and upon his breast 
the insignia of his corps and his division, and ask a 
favot, or an order, in the name of his immediate 
command, and, by his very position, be recognized and 
received as the representative of that command. Or, 
again, an American abroad, standing under the folds 
éf+the United States flag, might be as truly and as 
specifically taken ‘as an American, and given honor 
as a representative of that republic, as if he were to 
call over in their order the forty-four names of the 
states of the Union, as the component divisions of the 
nationality to which he owed allegiance, and from 
which he claimed protection. It is the being.a rep- 
redéntative of that which a name represents, and not 
the calling out the name itself, that constitutes the 
cdming and the asking, in a name. 

,. Bo, in this matter of coming in the nante of Jesus, 
and of asking in the name of Jesus, itis not the say- 
img over that name, but the representing of that 
which that name represents, which brings a petitioner 
within the scope of the specific promises of Jesus. 
There were those in the days of the apostles who 
thought, as many Christians now seem to think, that 
the having power from God was a result of saying 
over the name of Jesus, as if it were a magical for- 
mula. And persons of this sort “took upon them to 
name over them which had the evil spirits the name 
of the Lord Jesus, saying, I adjure you by Jesus 
whom Paul preacheth.” But being thus adjured, in 
one instance, “ the evil spirit answered, and said unto 
them, Jesus I know, and Paul I know; but who are 
ye?” and harm came not to the evil spirit, but to 
those who took the name of Jesus. On the other 
hand, those who had the spirit of Jesus, and were 
sharers in his nature, lived, and acted, and spoke, and 
thonght, in his name, and had acceptance with, and 
power from, God continually. And those who were 
thus in his name, were loved for his name, or were 
hated for his name, by those about them. 8o it is to- 
day with all who live in the name of Jesus. 

. The Father looks down upon those who come to 
him for a blessing, and sees in their faces, and hears 
in the tones of their voices, and discerns in the throb- 
bings of their hearts, their love for his Son, and their 
likeness to his Son, and their life in his Son ; and, for 
thé sake of that Son whom they represent, he receives 
them and ministers unto them to the uttermost ex- 
tent of their needs and of their heart longings. It is 
not the figure of the cross which they wear above 
their hearts “in His name,” nor is it the form of 
words with which they conclude their every prayer 
“in His name,” but it is the proof in their heart of 
hearts that they are one with their Elder Brother in 
their lives as childrex of God, that gives them ac- 
ceptance with God forthe sake of his Son. It is not 
our saying, but our showing, that what we ask is asked 
iu the name of Jesus, that God notes, and that God 
takes into account. It is in this sense that the model 
prayer, which Jesus gave for our use, is a prayer in 
the name of its Framer, although there is in it no 
verbal mention of his name ; and that many a prayer 
that has not that name in it is more truly in that 
name than many another prayer that has the name in 
it, while it is not offered in that name. 

If we would ask anything in the name of Jesus, let 
us be sure that we want it for his sake, and that it is 
something he would ask for us, if he were actually 
standing in our stead and putting up our petitions for 
us. Coming thus tothe Father, we come in the name, 
in the spirit, and in the likeness of his Son; and the 
Father will hear us, and wili answer us, because we 





are. representatives of his Son, who is the supreme 
representative of himself. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


The fact that a truth has been already stated, to a 
reader Or a hearer, ten, or fifty, times over, may be an 
added reason why it should be stated once more to the 
same person. This is illustrated in:the familiar answer 
of the mother of John and Charles Wesley, who, when 
her husband asked her why she was telling a certain 
thing to one of her sons for the twentieth time, said, 
pithily, ““ Why, my dear, I found that nineteen times 
telling that child wasn’t enough. Especially is this the 
case in such a matter as the chronological muddle con- 
cerning the beginning of the Christian Era. A Method, 
ist Sunday-school teacher in New Jersey asks to have 
this thing explained for the twentieth time in these pages. 
Here is the inquiry : 

Will you please explain the following? In the Jeason of Sun- 
day, July 22, “‘ The Flight into Egypt,” the time given is B.C. 4. 
How can it be that four years before Christ was born he was 
taken into Egypt? Also, in the explanatory notes that are 
given in the Berean Senior Lesson Quarterly, we find ‘that 
Herod, who sought Jesus to kill him, died April 1; B.C 4, By 
explaining this you will oblige an anxious Bible class. 


It is confusing to the average mind to be told that Jesus 
was taken into Egypt four years before he was born, and 
that Herod; whose hatred drove Jesus thither, had been 
dead several years before he had any interest in the mat- 
ter. But the explanation is, that the dates of B.C. and 
A.D. were by mistake, centuries ago, fixed for common 
use four or five years out of the way, and that A.D. 1 
ought to have been fixed as early as B.C, 4,0r 5. This 
whole subject, which has been many times explained in 
these pages, is treated fully in an article by Professor Dr. 
M. B. Riddle, published in The Sunday School Times for 
June 9, 1894, under the title of ‘‘ The Chronology of Our 
Lord’s Life on Earth.” 


There are many kindly readers, as well as carping and 
censorious ones; and although it is more natural for a 
disagreeing reader to write and find fault with an editor, 
than fot an approving one to send expressions of his 
gratification, yet, when occasion calls for special sym- 
pathy, the hearty words of commendation are sure to 
come. Not long ago, an illustration of the two kinds of 
letters from readers of The Sunday School Times were 
given side by side in these columns,—words of censure 
from Chicago, and words of approval from Boston. This 
reference to the matter called forth a multitude of kindly 
letters from different parts of the country, which encour- 
aged and stimulated every editorial worker on the paper. 
A few specimens of these cheering words may be of 
interest to others than those engaged in preparing The 
Sunday School Times for its readers. A New Hauip- 
shire lady thus writes, in gratifying commendation : 

I took up your paper bearing date June 16, to read a few 
minutes, and, as usual, I looked through the brief editorials on 
the first page, then, turning to the second, I read first the ex- 
tract from the letter of criticism from the Chicago correspondent, 
and then the letter from a Boston reader, and was reminded of 
these words, “And the common people heard him gladly.” 
For, like our Lord’s, your words breathe a spirit of helpfulness 
and a desire to lift the soul above the plane of ordinary thought 
into another and different atmosphere,—out of self, into a life 
of holier living and higher endeavor for the good of mankind 
and the glory of God. And, as the Boston reader is refreshed 
and strengthened by some helpful word week by week, so do I 
often find something to encourage and send me on my way re- 
joicing, and that, too, at the time when I need. I especially 
enjoy your long editorial, and your Notes on Open Letters; 
they seem to me to be so concise and to the point, and you 
manifest so generous a spirit toward the erring and the critica). 
Often, when reading something particularly to my liking, I have 
wished to write to tell you of it. I trust this letter may smooth 
your pillow for the night, and only eight return on the morrow 
to harass. Wishing you health and added years for your chosen 
work, I remain your friend and well-wisher. 

From Ohio there come these pleasant words: 

Reading Notes on Open Letters in the issue for June 16, I 
see some of tle trials, mixed with many of the blessings, that 
come to an editor. I can say honestly and truly that the beau- 
tiful and helpful artidles I find in The Sunday School Times 
from week to week are like a drink of water from a crystal 
spring when one is very thirsty,—so refreshing and helpful ; 
and it seems to me that this must be so with all who read the 
editorials, and who are trying to make the best of their lives 
in this world, desiring above every desire to so live that they 
may hear the “ Well done, good and faithful servant,” of our 
loving Master. 


And from the coast of Ireland there come these words 
of benediction from one who is in sympathy with the 


= 
plan of International Bible study, and who is glad to by” 
in the sweep of Christian thinking and study that bindy , 
hearts in a common purpose all the world over: 

Allow one of your readers from the far-away western Cong 
of old Ireland to express his high appreciation of your excel. 
lent serial, The Sunday School Times. I am the rector of, 
rémote parish in Connaught, under the Church of Irelang. 
and in spite of the pressure brought to bear upon me by synods, 
school examiners, and church dignitaries, who wish me to adopt 
@ diocesan system, I hold tenaeiously in my Sunday-schoo} j4 
the International system, chtefly because of the great and variej 
help received weelby week from your pregnant pages... You, 
editorial notes F look upon‘as quite out of the common, and | 
have often been helped spiritually, intellectually, and hoj. 
letically, by tlieir fresh, crisp, and suggestive thoughts. Goj 
speedyyou ! , 

A Presbyterian clergyman in North.Carolina, sending 
a kindly suggestion as to the lesson helps in these col. 
umns, prefaces his letter with these approving words: 

I have been:a reader of your valuable paper for a numbe 
of years, and have derived a great deal of profit and quickes. 
ing from it. When.a student at Princeton Theological Senj. 
nary, I heard our beloved teacher, Dr. A. A. Hodge, remark ip 
the class-room, on one occasion, that of all the papers with 
which he was atquainted, The Sunday School Times was the 
best edited. The impression which I then received of its pr. 
eminent worth has been in no degree diminished by a cloy 
acquaintance with it. 


Yet, on the other land, # Massachusetts reader thinks 

that a closer editorial supervision would secure an agree- 
ment of statement by 41) the lesson-hel» writers in its 
columns. This is the way he puts it: 
] In your issue of July 7, there appear to be contradictory 
statements respecting the time of Jesus’ sojourn in Egypt. Dr. 
Geikie says that Herod lived some years after the birth of Christ, 
while others make it but'‘a few months. Dr. Geikie states also, 
as a historical fact, that the moon was high when the family 
left Bethlehem, and, in the same sentence, that darkness veiled 
their flight. Dr, Tristram says that Joseph learned of Herod's 
death at Gaza, and went to Galilee by the coast route. I think 
that Sunday-school writers should not state as facts what cas- 
not be substantiated; and there seems to be opportunity fors 
little more careful editing. 

The precise date of the birth of Jesus is not fixed with 
certainty; hence there are differing opinions améy 
scholars as to the date of every event which measis 
from. that starting-point, . The length. of the stay ia 
Egypt, of Joseph and Mary witl: the child Jesus, is vati- 
ously estimated, from a few weeks to several years, Dr. 
Geikie, like Dr. Riddle, writing under his own name, 
expresses his own opinion, which can be taken for what 
it is deemed worth. Every reader also is entitled to his 
own opinion on a mooted question, and an editor would 
have no right-to shut off a responsible writer from the 
expression of his understanding of the facts in the case. 
Dr. Geikie thinks that even on a moonlight night there 
may have been darkness, comparatively speaking, and 
the Editor agrees with him. After all, is there greater 
need of closer editorial supervision, or of more charitable 
and discriminating reading? The Editor seeks to have 
different opinions, as to mooted questions of fact, ex- 
pressed in the columns of The Sunday Schoo! Times; 
‘and he thinks he has succeeded tolerably well in this mat- 
ter so far. He intends to persevere in the same direction. 








THE DEATH OF LOVE. 


BY PHILIP E. HOWARD. 


Love said, “‘ That I may live 

’Tis meet that I should give,— 
Not seek to gain.” 

And so Love grew, till giving 
Cost him pain, 


**To gain will cure the smart! 
To give but drains the heart; 
Henceforth,” Love cried, 
“T scorn this mode of living!” 
And so Love died. 
Philadelphia, 





THE ‘MESSIANIC IDEAS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT JEWS. 


BY PROFESSOR DR, GEORGE H, SCHODDF. 


The rejection of Jesus of Nazareth as the Messiah by 
the chosen people of his day, arose not from 4 failure 08 
his part in character, life, and work, to fulfil the prt 
dictions, and promises of the Old Testament seers, 
from a radical departure on the part of New Testament 
Judaism from the Messianic ideas and idea!s of Moses 
"and the prophets. The substitution of a carve! cuncer” 
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“tion of the Messiah and the Messianic kingdom for the 
spiritual picture that filled the hopeful beart and mind 
of pre-Christian revelation, was the normal and natural 
result of the establishment of the nomocratic principle as 
the central fact in the kingdom of God on earth by the 
inter-Testament development of Jewish theological 
thought. The belief in the possibility of a righteousness, 
by the deeds of the law, made a Messiah whose chief office 
should be to become a Mediator between the offending 
creature and the offended Creator unnecessary. These 
fandamental errors in connection with the deplorable 
outward fate of Israel at the hands of Gentile nations, 
rendered it easy to develop a Messianic hope that would 
bring permanent and gloricus relief to the suffering and 
jaw-abiding saints, and punish with dire destruction their 
oppressors. The external and internal history of Israel 
during this fateful period shows very plainly that the 
rejection of the Messianic claims and teachings of Christ 
by his contemporaries was not the fitful notion of an 
hour, but rather the almost necessary result of forces and 
factors operative in the people since the return from the 
exile. , 

The growth and character of these erratic Messianic 
notions are reflected -with more or less clearness in the 
entire literature of the four centuries preceding the birth 
ofthe Saviour. In the Apocrypha proper, or the books 
found in the Greek Oid Testament Canon, but not in the 
Hebrew, the Messiah and his kingdom are not directly 
considered. At most, features of the Messianic rule in 
harmony with the later scheme are here found. In this 
sense must be interpreted the hope of a return of scat- 
tered Israel in Baruch 4: 36, 87; 5: 5-9; 2 Maccabees 
2:18; of the conversion of the heathen, in Tobit 13: 
11-18; 14: 6,7; and of the everlasting duration of the 
Jewish nation, in Ecclesiasticus 47 : 11; 1 Maccabees 
2:57. This silence on so important a subject is due 
partly to the fact that the nomistic principle had not yet 
worked out in full consistency its necessary consequences, 
snd partly to the purely intellectual, literary, and his- 
trical character of the Apocrypha. 

Nor will an appeal to the later legal literature of 
Targum, Talmud, and Midrash, the roots of which all 
trike down deeply into pre-Christian Jewish soil, find 
uny valuable data on the problem on hand. The 
bre of Lightfoot, Schoettgen, and others, contain, at 
“ost, some very interesting external parallels to teach- 
ings of Christ and the New Testament, but comparatively 
litle on the person and work of the Messiah, and even 
that is of doubtful value. Drummond, in his “ Jewish 
Messiah’ (p. 159), says: “It is evident that even the 
earliest Targums can no longer be appealed to as direct 
witnesses of Jewish belief in the time of Christ.” 

The storehouses of information for the Jewish ideas of 
the Messiah in the days of Christ are the Sibylline Books; 
the Apocalypses, such as the Book of Enoch, and others; 
the Psalms of Solomon, and similar literary remains and 
remnants. It is generally conceded that the oldest and 
most surely Jewish pre-Christian portion of the Sibylline 
collection is found in Book IiL., 97-807. The pseudo- 
prophetess places herself at the head of historical times, 
and, after looking back to the events of heroic and 
mythological ages, blends with this narrative accounts 
from the biblical records, and proceeds to depict the 
future. After the fall of the Roman Empire, Israel’s 
time shall have arrived. “Then the nation of the 
mighty God will again become powerful, and will be- 
come the leaders to life for all mortals,” God will then 
sead a King from the East, who will put an end to wars 
on the whole earth, and will destroy the wicked, but 
fulfil God’s promises to the faithful. The people of God 
vill be loaded with riches, with gold and silver; the 
tarth and the sea will send forth their wealth. On see- 
ing this, the kings of the earth will assemble against him 
ind his country, but only to their destruction. They 
tim to demolish the temple at Jerusalem. They offer 
‘acrifices to false gods around the city. While thus en- 
fged, the mighty voice of God will speak to them, and 
all will be destroyed by the hand of the Everlasting. 
Fiety swords fall from heaven; burning torches appear; 
- the earth and the sea are in tumult by the hands of the 
Almighty, and Erebus, the Dark, will appear. Then the 


*temies of the new kingdom will fall down and acknow!- | 


tige the law. God will judge them by fire and the 
word, and great waters and: brimstone will fall from 

ven, bringing death and destruction. Then will the 
‘agodly begin to acknowledge God, and beg for mercy. 
But they shall be removed, and after their removal the 
™gn of peace for the children of God begins. They 
"ill all assemble around the temple of God, worshiping 


Kinds; fountains wid fluw with milk, and the cities 


become friends, and the everlasting God will govern all 
mankind according to one and the same law. This 
kingdom shall be everlasting. 

These ideas are typical and representative of what is 
found in the entire literature of this period. Naturally, 
modifications of this or that phase are furnished by the 
different authors; especially does the person of the 
Messiah come into the foreground more in later writings, 
which, as a rule, assign to him the work of judgment 
which in the Sybilline vaticinations is attributed to 
God. Combining the ideas given by these works asa 
group, the order of the development of the Messianic 
kingdom is about as follows: First comes the last 
great oppression of the faithful by the wicked, followed 
by the advent of the forerunner Elias. After this comes 
the Messiah himself, placing himself at the head of 
God’s people. Then follows the last attack of the foes, 
ending with their destruction. The grand finale is the 
establishment of a mighty Messianic kingdom in Pales- 
tine, with all possible external glory ad observance of 
the law, to be followed by the regeneration of the world, 
and a general resurrection of the dead, and a final judg- 
ment of all mortals. 

Naturally, not all of these leading thoughts are devel- 
oped by every author. Each has his own preferences. 
In the older portion of the Book of Enoch, chapters 
1-37 and 72-105, written probably in the days of Judas 
the Maccabee, the chief emphasis is laid upon the ter- 
rible might of the Messiah, who, as a mighty prince, 
will save his people. In the second portion of Enoch 
(chapters 37-71), called the Similitudes, the chief stress 
is laid upon the exalted character of the person of 
the Messiah, of whom even eternal pre-existence is 
predicated. This whole section gives a more transcen- 
dental and ethical view of the Messiah than any other 
work of its kind extant. His excellencies are largely of 
an intellectual and moral nature, although his object is 
still to establish a mighty empire of the legally right- 
eous, with headquartersin Jerusalem. In fact this, as do 
all the Messianic ideas of the times, exhibits at least an 
external dependence upon the apocalyptic visions of 
Daniel. 

In the collection of lyrics called “The Psalms of 
Solomon,” written soon after the capture of Jerusalem 
by Pompey, the Pharisaic doctrine of a righteousness by 
the law is plainly taught, and the picture of the Mes- 
siah modified from this point of view. In hymn 18, we 
almost imagine that we hear the voice of the New Testa- 
ment Pharisees. Israel is the chosen people of God, and, 
as such, the recipient of his special blessings. The 
Messiah is a mighty Lord, who shall be instrumental in 
establishing Israel as the most powerful kingdom on the 
earth, to whom all others shall be drawers of water and 
hewers of stone. 

Other books of the period, such as ‘The Apocalypse 
of Baruch,” “The Ascension of Isaiah ” (IV. Ezra), all 
either directly teach or indirectly imply Messianic ideas 
of this kind. Living in a spiritual atmosphere like this, 
it is no surprise that the Israelites of Christ’s day, when 
he came unto his own, did not receive him. Their re- 
jection of him was the saddest catastrophe in the history 
of the human race. 


Capital University, Columbus, O. 


FINDING THE HIDDEN WORDS. 
BY J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


There is a great deal of beauty in the world which lies 
too deep for our eyes. There are millions of stars in 
depths of the heavens which no telescope reveals. Night 
unveils to us splendors which lie hidden in day’s glare. 


“ More and more stars! and ever, as I gaze, 
Brighter and brighter seen ! 
Whence come they, Father ? 
Far in the deep serene.” 


Trace me out their ways 


There is a sense in which the revealings of God in the 





Bible are hidden. They are not hidden because God 
seeks to keep them from us, but because we must be 
brought into a certain condition before we can receive 
them. One said to me the other day, “ Why did I never 
| see the rich meaning of that psalm before?” We had 
| been going over one of the Psalms together, as I sat at 
| my friend’s bedside, and we had seen many sweet things 
| in some of the verses. My friend almost chided herself 

with dulness of vision, or with carelessness in reading, 
| in not having seen the precious meanings before. “I 


td serving him. The earth will yield an abundance of | have,read that psalm hundreds of times,” she said. 


' 


i“ These sweet thoughts were lying im the verses all the 


. { ’ 
Will be filled with good things. Then, too, all kings shall | while, but I never saw them until now. Why was it? 


_| seems lighted with a new and strange illumining. 


Did God mean to hide them from me?”’ 

The answer to these questions is that the revealings 
are made and the blessings bestowed really at the earliest 
possible moment. The stars are in the sky all day, but 
we cannot behold them until night comes, My friend 
could not have seen the precious thoughts in the psalm 
six months before. Then she was in health, active, swift 
in movement, strong, with no consciousness of weakness, 
full of human hopes and expectations. And she found 
very many precious things then in the Bible. It had its 
lessons, its entouragements, its interpretations. Just 
what she needed and craved in those active days, the 
Book had for her. But the particular revealings which 
she received now from its words she did not then find. 
Now she needed comfort for weakness, strength to en- 
dure pain patiently, grace to enable her to readjust her 
life to its new. conditions, assurance of divine love and 
care in her experience of feebleness. She did not need 
these special revealings in the times of health and 
activity, and they were not then available to her. 

The experience is a very common one, A happy 
young giri may sing the hymn, and sing it very sweetly : 






* Jesus, Lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly ;”’ 


and yet it may mean almost nothing to her. She feels 
no need to fly to the divine bosom. She is conscious of 
no danger, of no enemy pursuing, of no storm gathering, 
The words ripple from her tongue in musical measure 
and tone, but there really is no experience in her heart 
to interpret them to her. A few years later she is a 
woman, with many cares, burdens, trials, sorrows, and 
again she sings the song: 


“ Jesus, Lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly ; 
While the nearer waters roll, 
While the tempest still is high! 
Hide me, O my Saviour, hide, 
Till the storm of life is past.” 


Now she feels every word as it drops from her lips in 
pleading accents. Every syllable is now a prayer from 
her heart. On the wings of the song her heart rises, 


“ As storm-tossed bird 
Beats with weary wing the air.” 


What makes the hymn such a new song toher? New 
experiences have come into her life, and amid these she 
has learned her own insufficiency and her need of divine 
shelter, and has learned also of the preciousness of the 
refuge in the bosom of Christ. 

The same is true of very many divine comforts, 
There are Bible texts which open to the young. They 
read the sacred book in the bright years when there is no 
care, no sense of weakness, no consciousness of need, 
and many of its words speak to them in thanghts of 
gladness and cheer. Meanwhile there are other words 
that read sweetly enough, yet over which they do not 
linger, out-of which comes to their hearts no soothing 
voice. Then they go on for a few years, and at length 
the way slopes into gloom. A child is sick, and the 
strong man is watching beside its bed, with heart bur- 
dened and anxious, Or he is brought down himself toa 
sick-bed, where he has time for thought. He knows his 
illness is serious,—that he may never recover. Now he 
needs the comfort that thus far has been hidden from - 
him in the words of God, whose deeper meaning he 
could not receive before. For example, there are the 
opening lines of the forty-sixth Psalm: 


“ God is our refuge and strength, 
A very present help in trouble,” 


He had not felt the need of God’s help and compan- 
ionship when human friendship seemed so all-sufficient, 
and the word about “a very present help in trouble” 
had no personal meaning for him; now, however, the 
human friendships, sweet as they are, are inadequate, or 
they are far away. In this condition the assurance is a 
blessed revealing, and it is the opening to him of a new 
secret of blessing. When he knows this, the way of life 


It is thus that all the Bible words must be found. 
There are precious promises for those who are tempted; 
but until you are in the grip of temptation, you cannot 
draw the blessing from the quiver. There are tender 
words for the widow; but while the beloved wife has her 
husband by her side, strong, brave, and true, these 
words are_yet closed storehouses to her. They can be- 
come hers only when she wears the badge of widowhood, 
and sits lonely by the coffin of ber dead, or amid the 
cares and burdens which her bereavement has cast at 





her feet. There ure sweet words fur orphan children; 








but while the children have both father and mother 
with them, and are dwelling in the shelter of a happy 
home, they cannot draw upon this reserve of divine 
goodness. Only when they have lost one or both parents 
can they quote such a Bible promise as, 


“ When my father and my mother forsake me, 
The Lord will take me up.” 


There are cheering promises, too, for the old, but the 
man or woman in youth or mid-life cannot take them. 
There are beatitudes for certain conditions. “ Blessed 
are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted.” But 
only those who are in sorrow can experience the blessed- 
ness of divine comfort, “ Blessed are they that hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness: for they shall be 
filled.” But there must be first hunger and thirst before 
thiére can be heart-filling. Thus all the Bible treasures 
are ready to open to us the moment we have the experi- 
ence which the particular grace in them is intended to 
supply. 

Another feature of this truth is that the revealings are 
made only as we enter upon the needs, The blessing 
for each day is locked up in the little circle of that day, 
atid we cannot even get to it until we come to the place. 
But when the need comes the supply is always ready. 
George MacDonald puts this truth in a sentence: “ As 
you grow ready for it, somewhere or other you will fiod 
what is needful for you, in a book or in a friend.” - As 
the nature awakes and its needs begin to express them- 
selves in hungerings and cravings, God brings to us, in 
his own way, that which our newly-awakened craving 
féquires, ‘He watches us, and at the right moment has 
ready the blessing for the moment. 

Every new providence which opens before us has in 
its own little circle its own supply of goodness. Take, 
again, for illustration, the case of my young friend who 
was sick. She had never been seriously ill before. 

_ When the sickness came on, the experience was alto- 
gether new and strange. At first it seemed mysterious 
to her, and she was alarmed; but soon she began to 
realize that while the experience was new and painful, 
she was receiving new blessings, had come upon new 
revealings of God’s goodness, For one thing, she had 
never before experienced such tenderness of Jove in her 
own, home as now came to her from all her loved ones. 
The whole household life began to turn about her sick- 
room. The love was all there before in the hearts of 
father, mother, sister, brother, —they loved her no more 
than before; but in her happiness and health the love 
had never shown itself as it did now when she lay among 
the pillows, white and weak and suffering. Now each 
vied with all the others in the expression of kindly in- 
terést, Then, never had she known before that she had 
so many friends outside her home. There bad always 
been kindness and courtesy, but now there seemed hun- 
dreds who wanted to show their love in some tender 
way. Still another new blessing that opened to her in 
her sickness was her Bible. She had always been a 
Bible reader, and the Book had meant much to her in 
the bright, sunny days of life. But now she found pre- 
cious love-thoughts, shining like diamonds in words 
which had meant but little to her before. Nor was that 
all; she found revealings of the love of God which she 
had never experienced in her days of strength. The 
friendship of Christ never before had seemed so close 
and real as it now became. Thus the providence of God 
which had brought her into a darkened sick-room, had 
biought her also to a new unfolding of divine goodness, 
to which she could not have come had not the illness 
been experienced. 

So it is continually in life. The things we dread— 
the losses, the sorrows, the adversities—bring to us new 
goodness and blessing which we should have missed if 
‘the painful trial had not come. Close beside the bitter 
fountain of Marah grew the tree that sweetened the 
waters, Hard by every sorrow waits the comfort needed 
to alleviate it. Every loss has wrapped up in it some 
‘compensating gain. It is in human weakness that God's 
strength is made perfect. 


Philadelphia. 





BROOKLYN HEIGHTS WINDOWS. 
BY A LOOKER-ON. 


It is a privilege imposing the return of hearty ackuowl- 
edgment for the resident of a great city to command 
from his home windows a view of endless interest and 
changefulness extending miles away, in the heat of 
summer to inhale the refreshing ~ea breeze, and to catch 





neighboring military station, and the merry, music of 
passing excursion boats. These, and many other advan, 
tages, have the. dwellers on the short line of heights 
overlooking from the east New. York City, ite harbor 
and etwironment. 

The prospect is beautiful by day, when the capacious 
roadstead is alive with craft almost as varied in aspect 
and vocation as are the denizens of the land, and the 
ocean steamers come and go, widening the thoughts that 
follow them, and weaving a myriad-threaded web between 
the continents. New York stands forth substantially in 
the sunshine, her buildings looming upward in broad 
masses, relieved by irregular roofs and towers, a pictur- 
esque contour, and in striking coptrast with the flat, low 
level of the ante-elevator period, when fifteenth stories 
were impracticable. The islands—from Manhattan, bur- 
dened with weighty walls and encasing pavements, to 
Staten’s green and swelling summits—show their several 
features, while the distant Jersey hills recede still farther 
in a veiling purple haze. 

A new charm is felt as the cannon from the dilapidated 
fort in sight follows with a solemn salute the vanished 
day, and in the west a somber cloud rolls up its heavy 
folds, disclosing a background of crystal sky, against 
which a fairy-land nocturnal spectacle appears, The 
lamps, that at first twinkle in New York’s dusky depths 
like fireflies in a wood, soon brighten, tracing in clear 
lines the tall offices to dome and pinnacle, and cluster- 
ing in colored groups that suggest the jeweled trees .of 
the Arabian tale. The Brooklyn Bridge, set in its long, 
leisurely curve, with the electric spark, underlies the 
river in reflected shining arches. The larger boats, 
gleaming from prow to stern, move statelily as insignia- 
laden magnates. Scattered spangles on the farther shore 
lead the eye.to the revolving beacon of the lighthouse 
at Robbin’s Reef; and the nearer statue of Liberty, her 
solid pedestal by some device seeming translucent.with 
radiance, holds her torch aloft, when at times the even- 
ing star pauses to keep her company. 

When, on {été occasions, the magic pyrotechnic art 
displays ite dazzling counterparts of earthly forms in the 
darkened amphitheater; or, again, a distant flash-light, 
like a volition of conscious will, penetrates our secret 
chambers ; or as in the waning light-we watch the silent, 
luminous pulse-beat of the great sleeping city,—-the ex- 
hibition is alternately a revel, a sermon, a semblance of 
life in light. How the wonder and awe of the old. fire- 
worshiper would have deepened,.could he have turned 
from his pale, mechanical illuminations to behold a 
manifestation of the element so glittering and mys- 
terious; and the imagination of the symbol-loving Greek 
have been kindled by the spirituelle quality of such a 
scene! 

The wide outlook affords an unusual opportunity also 
for the observation of celestial phenomena,—of constella- 
tions and comets and sunset pageants, of the free light- 
nings defiant play, and the phantasmal breathings of the 
aurora borealis, And there is a stimulating pleasure in 
matching one’s spirit with the storm king’s, as he strides 
menacingly onward from the mainland, obscuring the 
air with his shadow, and roughening the water by his 
tread, attaining his end at last as he battles for entrance 
at our sheltering window-panes. 

But of all times and seasons, a summer Sunday, with 
its open windows and outgoing thoughts, brings the 
highest enjoyment of the view. The bay, cleared of 
work-a-day smoke and bustle as if in preparation for an 
exalted guest, is adorned with gay, waving flugs and 
graceful sailboats that loiter along the smooth stream 
like naiads come from their haunts to view the festival; 
while glorious white clouds tarry—laggard messengers— 
in the blue heavens above. The noise of the metropolis 
is hushed, and the mellowed sound of Old Trinity’s 
chime at the head of deserted Wall Street floats near and 
far, carrying the sweet carol’s glad invitation, “Come, and 
let us worship,” awakening the remembrance, as church 
bells ringing from over the water have power to. do, of 
the celestial city and the dear ones gathered there. The 
rightful characteristic of Sunday seeing, that it should 
include things unseen, is found to affect sense as well as 


soul ; for the observer, unsatisfied with the visible pano- 


rama, seeks to pass in fancy beyoad the harbor and the 


islands and the barrier of the horizon hills. A whole | 


continent from its easternmost edge lies in that direction, 
and allures one to follow its dim expanse, as—in popu- 


lous state and lonely territory, in imperial waterways of | 


lake and river, in illimitable prairies and snow-capped 
mountain ranges—it rolls on and on to the western sea. 
A mighty nation dwells there, not of obscure and slow 
evolvement, but posse-sing from the start the best ac- 


such unhackneyed sounds as the cheery reveilie from a | quirements of estaklished empires, whose history ‘a its 





longest chapters is yet unwritten. What, it is Often, 
asked, will be the fulfillment of its eatly. promise, ty 
continuance in the future of the faith fa God its founden 
80 openly avowed and exercised in the presence of th 
world? In the still hour we hear an answer in the fay. 
away sound of children’s voices from multitudinous yp. 
day-schools ; millions of our boys and girls reading thy 
Scripture passage of the International lesson, learning 
by heart the golden text for the day, singing with on, 
accord familiar hysins of praise, praying in Jesus’ name | 
These holy exercises, practiced week by week in th 
seed-sowing period of youth, stand closely related to the 
question, affording in regard to it an augury and prop). 
ecy of hope, 

As time elapses, the hand of man will doubtless alte 
in many particulars the view from Brooklyn Heighy, 
but in some respects it will remain as now. Again the 
clouds marshaled along the western sky. will recall the 
witnesses that, unseen, surrround us, and the moonlit 
path the white sails cross, to pass into darkness, pictar 
this brief life where we appear for a moment and then 
go on our way. Through all the years, blessings of 
heaven above,and the stored treasure of earth beneath 
will be given the vast family gathered into the ample 
home on whose threshold we stand. And if with the 
outward beauty and bounty received there is loyalty in 
the nation’s heart to the statutes of justice, judgment, 
and righteousness, it will be because from generation to 
generation children’s children have heard the Word of 
God, and kept it. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.. 





CLASS INGATHERING DAYS. 


BY THE REV. J. BERG ESENWEIN. 


It is just as truly a source of gain for a Sunday-school 
to keep, its old scholars as for it to enroll new one, 
There is manifest a decided tendency for Sunday-school 
scholars to become itinerants, without so much as a stated 
appointment, .A more attractive room, more show 
music, more elaborate gifts,—not to speak of even is 
substantial reasons,—are often deemed quite suffice 
to. cause scholars to-change their membership froni ow 
school to another. 

It goes without saying, then, that the school which cu 
succeed in both keeping the old scholars and legitimately 
winning new ones is sure to increase commendably. _ 

This work must be done by classes, and here is one 
effective method : 

Ingathering Day is observed every Sunday by a single 
class, instead of by the whole school quarterly or anou- 
ally. The first class has its turn, for example, next Suo- 
day. It is publicly announced that class A, taught by 
Mr. R—, will then observe ‘Ingathering Day. The § 
class is all agog with interest. Old records are searched, 
recollections are turned inside out, neighborhoods are 
scoured, plans are laid, and scholars, old and new, are 
induced to crowd that class to overflowing next Sunday. 

The occasion is a festival one for that class, and every 
energy is bent to make it of rare interest to its every 
scholar and visitor. The announcing of a hymn of its 
selection, the repetition of Scripture passages by it 
members, leading the schgol in the responsive |ess00 
reading, the presentation of an inexpensive class bauper, 
the singing of aclass song, and numberless other expedi- 
ents, may be used to bring that class into prominence 
for the day, and create. a stimulus to steady exertion 10 
maintain an average class attendance equal to that a 
tained on Ingathering Day. 

The teacher plays an active part in the operation of 
this plan. His it is to excite an interest in the work of 
ingathering, and his likewise is it to follow up this spa 
modic effort by careful recruiting work, enlisting * 
assistants as many of his scholars as he can. 

Many ways might be suggested in which the teacher 
may assist in this work; one only will be given sp 
here. A personal letter is written to each scholar urg!"6 
upon him the utmost activity in bringing in »¢¥ and 
old scholars; in some instances particu.ar names are 
assigned to those best suited to reach them. After the 
day is over, each newcomer or former scholar is 25°18" 
wens one member of the class, whose duty it is to cally 
on an active campaign until the un-Sunday-schoo! 
person is won for the school. 

A generous rivalry will be found to spring UP among 
the different classes, the sessions of the school will be 
made more interesting, and the scholars will experient? 
the joys and rewards of personal work for Jesus. > 

The next Sunday, class B has iu Ingathering Dar 
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serving it after its own fashion; monotony being avoided, 
the one ‘hand, while, upon the other, no gréat 
gmount of the school’s time is given up to this exercise. 
This method is very flexible, and each school adopting 
it will best know how to modify or improve it. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


sbhedaaplaaicy 
PETER GIMP’S IDEA CLUB. 


BY F, B, STANFORD. 


The Idea Club was talked about a good deal in Gully- 
ville a half-dozen years ago. [t was named after young: 
Peter Gimp, because he was the boy who suggested it. 
Peter was always thinking of something that no one else 
would think. But he explained that the notion about 
the club got into his head when he heard Rex Ambler 
and Chatto Roberts, « couple of the high-school boys, con- 
fess that they did not know how to amuse themselves one 
languid holiday. 

“Let’s start a club to invent ideas,” said Peter, im- 
pulsively. 

“Let’s,” chimed in Booker Hayes. 

“All right,” Rex and Chatto chorused. And the 
thing was done then and there, on the base-ball ground, 
in front of the schoolhouse. . 

“You see,” Peter went on, with increasing enthusiasm, 
“if we can keep a lot of ideas’ on hand there’ll be no 
time wasted every Saturday trying to find out the best 
way to spend the day.” 

From this trivial beginning the club grew and multi- 
plied. In less than a week Ben Alden and Ralph Jessop, 
two other wide-awake boys, joined the four members 
mentioned. Ben saidthey ought to collect ideas about 
eery thing. After they had tried the experiment a 
couple of months, the editor of the Gullyville Gazette 
beard of them, and printed an account of one of their 
weetings. Then every boy in the town wanted to squeeze 
ito the club, It was good old Colonel Bradshaw, how- 
wr, who gave the club the strongest lift, and, as it was 

, put it on its four legs. He offered to give the club 
icolt, broken to harness, for an idea that would help 
him out of a tight place he found himself in one day the 
bllowing summer. But it will be going ahead too fast 
to tell about that first. 

“What puzzles me,” Booker Hayes complained, just 
when everything appeared prosperous, “is how to invent 
ideas, It isn’t as easy as I thought it was.”’ 

“Peter does it easier than any of us,” declared Rex 
Ambler. 

“That’s because it comes natural tg him, like swim- 
ning,” put in Ralph Jessop. 

“You fellows can all get ideas as well as I can, if you 
g0 to work the right way,” Peter answered carelessly. 

And from that day on the club made use of a system 
for inventing and collecting ideas. The system itself 
was Peter’s idea. 

“We'll post a notice on the bulletin-board at the 
schoolhouse door of what we want ideas about,” he sug- 
gested, “Then every fellow can have a week to think 
itover, and write his idea on a slip of paper, which he 
may drop in a letter-box we’ll have nailed up in the hall.” 

“That doesn’t help him very much to get the idea, 
though,” Booker objected. ‘“ Where’s he going to get 
the idea to put in the box? That is what I want to 
know,” 

“T’'ll tell you another thing,” Ben Alden made haste to 
gt in. “ Getting ideas is like working out a hard 
Problem in algebra. You must buckle right down, and 
tot think of anything else except the problem. If we 
lake whatever ideas there may be in the box at the end 
of every week, and write them out on the blackboard at 
‘tr meeting, they will help every one to think of some- 
thitfg good, bad, or indifferent.” 

“That’s so,” Chatto Roberts shouted. Chatto always 
thoed Ben. 

“No one need sign his name to his idea unless he 
"ants to do so,” Rex Ambler added. 

This last suggestion proved an important one; and, 
vhen it was agreed to, the diffident and modest members 
“acluded they might try their skill without exciting a 

Perhaps it was the one suggestion which saved 
he club. 
On the following day something happened in Gully- 
The steeple of the Union meeting-house fell down, 
the catastrophe set everybody talking. Peter saw 
Ciub’s oppuriunity. He posted a bulletin re- 


questing ideas for improvements in repairing the meet- 
ing-house. It was those suggestions that the editor of 
the Gazette published. The town then began to realize 
what sort of boys it owned. And, naturally, when it 
came to pass that Colonel Bradshaw wanted a practical 
suggestion, he sent word to the club. 

“Now we have got the biggest chance we have ever 
had,” said Peter, visibly excited. ‘‘The Colonel wants 
to know how he can keep the scholars of the Sunday- 
school from leaving his grounds in a bad state when he 
gives the annual picnic.” 

“That’s an easy one,” Rex called out. . “‘ He can make 
rules and regulations which we can enforce.” y 

“No,” Ben explained; ‘‘the Colonel won’t have an 
rules and regulations to stare every one in the face. 
They would spoil the fun. He wants a suggestion that 
will make everybody take care independently, and not 
forget, either.” ' 

“Then he wants more than average human nature is 
equal to,” said Booker, the philosopher of the club. 

All the leading members of the club met on the com- 
mon after dark, and, seated around the soldiers’ monu- 
ment, proceeded to discuss the affair. The Colonel 
always gave a picnic to the school, every midsummer, in 
the grounds of his beautiful home, two miles up the 
Idlegien River from Gullyville. The school went and 
returned on the Colonel’s steam-launch. What he de- 
sired to avoid in the future was the careless flinging 
around of the paper bags, which were always distributed 
with the lunches. Sometimes it occupied his gardener a 
whole day cleaning after the picnic. So he offered a colt 
to the club to provide him with just the right idea about 
those bags, and how to get rid of the annoyance. 

“Of course,” said Peter, “the first suggestion any- 
body would offer is to serve the lunch without putting 
it in bags. But the Colonel likes his own way best. 
He'll stick to it, bother or not.” 

“ Well, it seems as thodgh we might think of some- 
thing,” Ben reflected aloud. ‘“ We have struggled with 
harder problems than that, and didn’t get a colt for solv- 
ing them, either.” 

“ That is what I think,” added Chatto. “The Colonel 
has given us an easy one, to encourage the club.” 

“Look here,” said Booker, solemnly ; “just you all bear 
“in mind that we've got to hit on some idea which will 
make everybody thoughtful and careful. If that’s an 
easy one, I don’t appreciate the task.” 

“ Booker is talking sense,” said Rex. “ It always takes 
something more than the average sign-board with white 
letters to keep one from forgetting not to walk on the 
grass here in the €ommon.” 

“ Let’s get right down to business, then, and think of 
something,” Peter remarked. 

“Let every fellow ask himself,” Booker suggested, 
“what inducement the Colonel might offer to keep him 
mindful not to chuck away the paper bag after eating 
his Junch.” 

“‘ And to keep all the girls mindful, too,” added Ralph. 

“Yes, yes, that’s the way to hit on the idea,” Peter 
called out quickly. “ Booker knows how to think for 
what he wants.” 

Then every one in the group began to think, and each 
and all were as mum as the bronze soldier with a gun 
observing them inthe moonlight. But the idea struggled 
for does not always come out of its hiding-place at the 
firat bidding. Everything that was suggested during the 
next hour was instantly rejected by the voice of the 
majority. 

“Oh, I am tired of the whole business!” Chatto an- 
nounced at last, jumping up. “ Itis like trying tosquare 
the circle. Let's all go and have a look at the colt the 
moment school is done to-morrow !” 

“That is a good idea,” replied Ben. 
vote?” 

The vote was affirmative. . And the thinking together 
was put off until the following afternoon, when they all 
assembled at the gate of the Colonel’s pasture, where the 
roan colt loitered, to view and re-view them with the 
appearance of surprise. 

“ He is worth a good many first-class ideas, I reckon,” 
Peter declared. 

“ We can make all sorts of use of him, if we can only 
get him,” said Rex. “ Every fellow in the club will be 
one of his owners.” 

“ There are only four days more left before the picnic,” 


“ What’s the 


“We don’t want to submit any foolish ideas to the 
Colonel,” said Peter, when two or three boys showed 
signs of discouragement. “ Silly suggestions offered to 
him would, of course, destroy the good opinion he has 
of us.” 

“No; unless we can suggest a good, practical idea, we 


. better not offer any,” Ben agreed. 


“ But if every one of us keeps the thing in mind,” 
Peter continued, “somebody will pump out a notion 
before the time is up.” 

“T’ve a curiosity to know who will do it,” remarked 
Ralph. 

“‘ And I shall be curious to know what the idea is that 
takes the colt,” said Chatto. 

It was Peter’s caution about foolish ideas that made 
Booker hesitate to mention one that occurred to him the 
very last day before the time for suggestions expired. 
It was such a simple notion; it had come to him when 
he was not thinking about anything in particular, and 
he was in doubt about it until dark. Then he deter- 
mined to go to the Colonel alone, and tell it to him on 
his e--n responsibility, without making the club’s repu- 
tation bear the burden. If it proved the right idea, the 
club could reap the reward all the same. 

“Well, well,” said the Colonel, adjusting his eye-glass 
so that Booker’s small, bony figure was focused; “ per- 
haps that’s the best idea anybody could have suggested. 
I wondsr I did not think of it myself. That is what 
every one says, though, when the thing is made plain, 
isn’t it?” 

Booker was confused by his success. 
He only turned red. 

“We will have to try it, though,” the Colonel went 
on, “and find out whether the notion proves effective.” 

“I'd rather not have any one know about it, if it fail,” 
Booker declared, with a show of embarrassment, “TI 
wish you would not mention it, Colonel.” 

“ Certainly not,” said the Colonel quickly, “ certainly 
not. You have confided your idea to me to test, if I 
choose. Is that not it?” 

“Yes,” Booker answered. 

Then the interview terminated. 

When the sun rose the next morning, on a clear day, 
it might have been discovered that Booker Hayes was 
very wide-awake. He had lain awake much of the night. 
Before the sun set, the club would know whether or not 
the colt was one of its possessions. Booker hurried to 
the wharf, where the steam-launch had its first load of 
passengers already aboard, with that thought foremost 
among his reflections. 

“Look here, Booker,” Peter said the first thing, draw- 
ing him aside. “I thought I wouldo’t say anything 
about it to any one, but I want to tell you.” 

“What is it?” Booker asked, out of breath, ‘I won’t 
tell a soul.” 

Peter then confided to him that he had been to the 
Colonel the previous day and submitted an idea which 
he hoped would get the club the colt. Booker imme- 
diately cleared his conscience of duplicity by admitting 
that he had done likewise. Before the steam-launch was 
half-way up the river to the Colonel's place, Ben and 
Rex also revealed that the Colonel had their ideas under 
conside-.tion. But no one of the four told what his idea 
was. 

At twenty minutes after twelve o’clock the luncheon 
was distributed in paper bags as-formerly. Nobody in 
the Sunday-school company, except the Idea Club, knew 
anything about the Colonel’s project. That was part of 
the arrangement. So it was with some surprise when 
Peter discovered, coming ashore half-famished from a 
row on the river, that every body and girl, big or little, 
was showing exceptional eagerness to get one of the bags, 

“If you don’t save your lunch bag,” one of the small 
girls explained to him hastily, “you'll have to walk 
home.” 

The moment Peter got a bag, and glanced at it he 
found ov: Booker’s idea. Printed in red letters across 
the bag was this notice: “ Only those who save this bag 
and present it at the gangway of the launch will be enti- 
tled to a return passage.” 

Alter the luncheon had been eaten, there was not a 
bag to be found anywhere, high or low. 

“That’s the yesult of a practical idea,” the Colonel 
remarked, his face beaming with satisfaction. ‘Give 


He said nothing. 





Booker reminded them. “The Colonel must have the 
idea, at the latest, the night before.” 

All the way along the two miles back to the village, 
the boys continued to suggest one idea after another. As 
none was appfoved, however, the catalog is scarcely 








worth mentioning. i 


me boys with ideas, and I'll furnish a horse to carry 
them.” 

The next day Peter put up at the schoolhouse the 
following bulletin: “The Idea Club solicits ideas from 
its members about the care of its colt, in Booker Hayes’s 
stable.” 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















LESSON HELPS. 


ee 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1894.] 


1, July 1.—The Birth of Jesus. 

2. July 8.+Presentation in the Temple 

%. July 15.—Visit of the Wise Men 

4. July 22.—Flight into Egypt 

6. July 20.—The Youth of Jesue......... 

6. August 5.—The Baptism of Jesus...... 

7. August 12.—Temptation of Jesus. 

8, August 19.—First Di-ciples of Jesus 

9. August 26.—First Miracle of Jesus... 
10, September 2.—Jesus Cleansing the Temple... 
11, September 9.—Jesus und Nicodemus 

12. September 16,—Jesus at Jacob's Well.... 

18, September 23.—Daniel’s Abstinence 
14. September 30.— Review. 


coves Matt. 2 2 1-12 
-oe Matt. 2 : 18-23 


Mark 1: 1-11 
Matt. 4: 1-11 

soe DODD 1; 35-49 
John @: 1-11 


OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tue AMERICAN INsTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 


STUDY IX.—CANA AND CAPERNAUM. 


I, Review. 

‘ Recall the events recorded of the thirty years; the preach- 
ing and baptizing of the new prophet; the meeting of John 
and Jesus, the baptism, and the Spirit and Voice; the “ driv- 
ing” into the wilderness, the forty-days’ fasting and tempta- 
tion, with their issue in victory; the return to the Jordan, 
Where Jesus is pointed out as Lamb of God by John the day 
after he had borne witness concerning him before the priests ; 
the first disciples, Andrew and Peter and John (and James) ; 
the finding of Philip, and winning of Nathanael on day of 
departure for Galilee. 


Il. Brsricat MareriaL.—John 2; 1-12, 

We have the record of two.events, .(1.) The “sign” at 
Cana. Note the time (John 2: 1) ; occasion (2: 1-3); Mary’s 
appeal to Jesus (2:3); Jesus’ answer, and Mary’s word to 
the servants (2: 4f.); Jesus’ way of providing for the lack 
(2 : 6-8); its result (2: 9f.); the reason for the miracle (2: 
11; consider the word “sign”). (2) The sojourn in Caper- 
naum (2:12). Note Jesus’ companions ; “ brethren” were 
not mentioned in 2: 1f.; observe that the stay was short. 


IIL. Topics ror Srectay Stupy. 

“1, The Reply: of Jesus. Comparison with John 19: 26; 
. 20: 18, 15; 4: 21, shows conclusively that there is in the form 
Of addrexs no shadow of disrespect or severity. Matthew 8: 
29; 1 Kings 17 : 18; 2 Chronicles 35 ; 21, show that “what 
have I,” etc., expresses not reproof nor superiority, only-in- 
dependence of her in his ways and times of working. While 
there is thus no severity in the words, there is certainly an 
“ aloofness,” which would not have been felt in the address 
* Mother ;” and this is emphasized by the assertion of com- 
plete independence. We cannot know with what expecta- 
tion Mary had come to her Son, other than her desire that 
he should provide some relief from the embarrassment. We 
may safely judge that whatever else the thirty years of home 
life may have brought into the relations of Mary and Jesus, 
théy must have accustomed her to a full confidence in him, 
perhaps to a maternal habit of suggesting his course of 
adtion. His reply declared plainly, and not untenderly, that 
henceforth other considerations than she could enter into 
must direct his life (comp. Matt. 12: 46-50). Her direction 
to the servants shows that she found no mark of disregard in 
his words. Edersheim (I., 359-361) gives a suggestive treat- 
ment. See also a sermon by F. W. Robertson, on “The 
Glory of the Virgin Mother,” Series I1., No. 17; and one by 
Phillips Brooks, on “The Lilumination of Obedience,” in 
“The Light of the World” (pp. 340-358). 

2. The Sign in the Miratle. Observe that here Jesus used 
the power he refused to use at the bidding of the tempter; 
that he exercised it only when “his hour” was come; that 
he chose that way of reiieving the lack in order so to show a 
sign’ to his disciples; and that the result remarked in the 
Gospel is that Jesus manifested his glory, and caused his dis- 
ciples to believe on him. From these facts, draw an infer- 
ence concerning the place of miracle in the working of Jesus, 
comparing John 20 ; 30f, also 5: 36; 6: 26; Matthew 16: 
14. Note that the “sign” was at the same time a work of 
blessing. In our future studies, consider whether all Jesus’ 
miiracies were works of mercy, which manifested forth his 
glory. See Robertson, Sermon 18 of Series II. 

3. The Brethren of Jesus, . Note the Scripture statements : 
Matthew 12 : 46-50; 13 : 55f.; Mark 3:31; 6:3; Luke 
8:19; John 2:12; 7: 3,5; Acts 1: 14; 1 Corinthians 9: 
5; Galatians 1:19. Their names are given (Matt. 18 : 55; 
Mark 6: 3), and, in these places, sisters also are mentioned, 
bat not named. From John 7 : 5, it appears that Jesus’ 
brethren were not disciples, though Acts: 1: 14 shows that 
after the resurrection they associated with the Christian com- 
pany. James (Gai. 1:19) became a leader in the church. 


one.of, his’| 


brothers (John 19: 26). This may have been because of the 
unbelief of the brethren. Some think it evidence that the 
“brethren” were not Mary’s children. See full discussion 
in Andrews (111-123). 

4. Sojourn in Capernaum. The reason for this sojourn is 
not given. . Jesus and his mother seem to have gone to Naza- 
reth, and there to have beén joined. by his brethren, with 
whom they went to Capernanm. Matthew 4: 13 shows that 
the removal of his home to Capernaum followed later. Per- 
haps the near approach of the Passover may have had some- 
thing todo with the journey. On the situation of Capernanm, 
see Andrews (224-237). : 


IV. Summary. 

Jesus having “fulfilled righteousuess” and been baptized 
by John, received the final summons to his life work ; and, 
having met the temptations incident tothe beginning of such 
a life work and overcome them, and having received the 
definite witness of his forerunner, and won a company of 
disciples whom he confirmed in faith in himself by a sign 
showing forth his glory, he was ready for the beginning of 





public activity at the Passover. 


Awaiting that, he went 


with his family to Capernaum, whence he soon set out for 


Jerusalem. 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON IX., AUGUST 26, 1894. 
First Miracle of Jesus. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(John 2: 1-11. 
COMMON VERSION. 


1 And the third day there was 
&@ marriage in Ca’na of Gal’i-lee ; 
and the mother of Jesus was there: 

2 And both Jesus was called, 
and his disciples, to the marriage. 

8 And when they wanted wine, 
the mother of Jesus saith unto 
him, They have no wine. 

4 Jesus saith unto her, Woman, 
what have I to do with thee? 
mine hour is not yet come. 

5 His mother saith unto the 
servants, Whatsoever he saith 
unto you, do i. 

6 And there was set there six 
waterpots of stone, after the man- 
ner of the purifying of the Jews, 
containing two or three firkins 
apiece. 

7 Jesus saith unto them, Fill 
the waterpots with water. Aud 
they filled them up to the brim. 

8 And he saith unto them, 
Draw out now, and bear unto the 
governor of the feast. And they 
bare i. ; 

9 When the ruler of the feast 


had tasted the water that was 


made wine,and knew not whence 


it was, (but the servants which 


drew the water knew,) the gover- 
nor of the feast called the bride- 
groom, 

10 And saith unto him, Every 
man at the beginning doth set 
forth good wine ; and when men 
have well drunk, then that which 
is worse ; bul thou hast kept the 
good wine until now. 

ll This beginning of miracles 
did Jesus in Ca’na of Gal’'i-lee, and 
manifested forth his glory ; and 
his disciples believed on him. 


* 


Memory verses; 1-5.) 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 And the third day there was 
&@ marriage in Cana of Galilee; 
and the mother of Jesus was 

2 there: and Jesus also was bid- 

» den, and his disciples, to the 

8 marriage. And when the wine 
failed, the mother of Jesus 
saith unto him, They have no 

4 wine. And Jesus suith unto 
her, Woman, what have I to 
do with thee? mine hour is 

5 not yet come. _His mother 
“saith unto the servants, What- 
soever he saith unto you; dott. 

6 Now there were six waterpdts 
of stone set there after the 
Jews’ manner of purifying, 
containing two or three firkins 

7 apiece. Jesus saith unto them, 
Fill the waterpots with water. 


8 brim. _ hesaith untothem, 
Draw out now, and bear unto 
the 'ruler of the feast. And 

9 they bare it. And when the 
ruler of the feast tasted the 
water *now become wine, and 
knew not whence it was (but 

|  theservants which bad drawn 

the water knew), the ruler of 
the feast calleth the bride- 
| 10 groom, and saith uato him, 
| Every man setteth on first the 
good wine; and when men 

have drunk freely, then that 

which is worse: thou hast kept 

11 the good wine until now. This 

beginning of his signs did 
Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and 
manifested his glory ; and his 
disciples believed on him. 








10r, steward *%Or, that tt had become 
The American Revisers would substitute “ who” or “ that.’’. for 


“which” in verse 9. 





LESSON PLAN. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Glorious Son of God. 


Go.pen TExt FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father —John 1 : 14. 


Lesson Topic: The Son Displaying Power. 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 


1. A Time of Need, vs. 1-5. 
2. A Display of Power, vs. 6-11. 


Gotpen Text: This beginning of miracles did Jesus in 
Cana of Galilee, and manifested forth his glory—John 2 : 11. 


Darry Home Reapincs: 
@.—John 2: 1-11. 


. 


First miracle of Jesus. 


¥.—Mark 7:1-9. Customs of purifying. 


W.—John 15 : 8-14. 
T.—Mark 2 : 14-20. 
F.—Matt. 11 : 1-6. 
$.—Jobn 17 : 1-11. 
$.—Rev. 3 : 14-22. 


Doing what He saith. 
Eating with the unworthy. 
Proofs of Messiahship. 
Christ glorified. 
A waiting guest. . 


(These Home Readings are the selections ot the International 


Bibie Resuing Association.) 


And they filled them up to the. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, A TIME OF NEED. 
1. The Feast : ; 
There was a marriage in Cana of Galilee (1). 
A certain king, which made a marriage feast for his son (Matt. » %, 


They ... wentin with him to the mar feast (Matt. 25 : 19). 
The marriage supper of the Lamb (Rev, 19 : 9). 


i. The Guests : . 


The mother of Jesus was there: and Jesus, . . . and his digaj. 


ples (1, 2). 


Laban gathered together all the men of the place, and mad 
(Gen, 29 : 22). + one 


Bring in... the poor and maimed and blind and lame (Luke 14 +21), 
Blessed are they which are bidden to the marriage (Rev. 19 : 9). 
il. The Viands: 

The wine failed (3). 
She hath killed her beasts ; she hath mingled her wine (Proy, 9 - 
My oxen and my fatlings are killed (Matt. 22 : 4). , 
They ate, they drauk, they married (Luke 17 : 27). 
IV. The Suggestion ; 

The mocher of Jesus saith unto him, They have no wine (3), 


‘The place is desert, .. . send the multitudes away (Matt. 14 : 15), 


Be it far from thee, Lord : this shall never be (Matt. 16 : 22). 
The Jews were but: now seeking to.stoue thee (John 11 : 8), 


V. The Anticipation: 
Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it (5), 
ng by" thy way unto the Lord ;... he suall bring it to pass (Pig, 
: 6) 


Prove me, ... if I will not... pour you out a blessing (Mal. 3 : 19), 
But at thy word I will let down the nets (Luke 5 : 5). 


Il. A DISPLAY OF POWER. 


|. Power to Command: 

Fill the waterpots. . .. Draw out now, and bear wnto the riler 
(7, 8). 
A leader and commander to the peoples (Isa. 55 : 4). 
Eveu the winds aud the sea obey him (Matt. 8 : 27). 
All authority bath been given unto me (Matt. 28 18). 
I. Power to Transform : 

The ruler ., . tasted the water now become wine (9). 
All things were made by him (Jobn 1: 3). 
All things have been created through him (Col. 1 : 16). 
Through whom also he made the worlds (Heb. 1 ; 2). 


i, Power to Convince: 

. Jesus... manifested his glory ; and his disciples believed on 
im (11). 

Thou bast kept the good wine until now (John 2 : 10). 


We know that thou art a teacher come from God (John 8 : 2), 
My Lord and my God (John 20 ; 28). : 


Verses 1, 2 —‘‘ The mother of Jesus was there: and Jesus also,... 
and his disciples.””. (1) Au honorable ocgasion ; (2) A worthy cow 
pany; (8) An impressive demoustration. ; 

Verse 4.—*' Mine bouris not yet come.” (1) A reply-to his mother; 
o Ae exposition of his consciousness; (3) Au anticipation of his 
desiiny. 

Verse 6.—‘* Whatsoever be saith unto you, do it." 
generalization; (2) An imperative command. 

Verse 7.—‘ Fill the water; ots with water.” (1) The plain c# 
mand; (2) The ready response ; (3) The convincing miracle. 

Verse ¥.—* The. water. now: become Wine."’. (1) The primalé 
ment; :(2) The, resuitant wings (3) The transforming power ; (4/Tw 
resistiéss demorrstration. ya 

Versei0,-+“ Thou bast kept thé: good wine until now.” (1) The 
world’s way,—tbe best first; (2) The Lord’s wav,—the best las’. 

Vetse11.—" Thia beginning of his signs did Jesus.” (1) Unde 
what conditions? (2) Iu. what form? (3) With what results? 


(1) A sweeping 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


,EFFECTS OF MIRACLES, 


Aroused amazement (Mark 2:12; Luke 4 : 36). 

Attracted followers (Matt. 4 : 23-25; John 6 : 2, 26). 
Extended famé (Mark 1 : 28; Luke 4 ; 37; 5: 15). 
Compelled homage (Luke 4 : 41; Acts 8 : 6). 

Compelled acknowledgments (John 11 : 47; Acts 4: 16). 
Confirmed aujbority (Mark 16 ; 20; Rom. 15 : 18, 19), 
Marking the Messiah (Matt. 11 : 2-6; John 5 : 36; Acts2: 2). 
Manifesting glory (John 2:11; 9:3; 11:2). 

Promoting faith (John 2 : 11, 23; 7 : 81; 20: 30, 31). 
Agerevating condemnation (Matt. 11 : 20-24; John 15: 2%). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS AND 
CRITICAL NOTES. ~ 


BY PROFESSOR M. B. RIDDLE, D.D., LL.D. 


' LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


InTeRVENING Events.—The journey to Cana of Galilee 
took place after the last lesson. How long it required, and 
what route was followed, are questions much discussed. (See 
below.) 

PLace.—Cana of Galilee, probably so called to distingnish 
it from some other Cana.. Thesite is still in dispute. Babi- 
son finds it Kana el Jelil, about twelve or fifteen miles north 
of Nazareth, arguing from the name “el Jelil,” as represeot 
ing.“ of Galilee.” But it is pot certain that this was the full 
namé in earlier times, Keft Kenna, a more probable site, * 
about four miles northeast of Nazareth. Conder suggests * 
locality still nearer, but without sufficient evidence. Te 
scene of the wedding-feast was the large dining-room, 0! 
which other rooms opened. It was approached through the 
central court, about which there was a gallery, where the 
“ waterpois”’, were placed. 

Time.—The beginning of March or close of Febrost’: 
A.U.C. 780,—that is, A.D. 27. The day of the week, sco 
ing to Edersheim, was Wednesday, since that was the dsy for 
the marriage of a maiden. But-there is uncertainty ss » 
length of the interval since the departure from Betbaay: 
The most natural explanation reckons the day of depart? 
as the first day, and the second day after as “the third day. 
On this view the party left Bethany on Monday, and maf 
have. traveled for two whole days and part of the 
Others, us Edersheim, reckon three entire days after the les 
lesson. Slme seek to make chapter 1 cover five oF oe 
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a 
instend of four. The effort seems to be to find seven days, a 
complete week, in this introductory narrative (John 1 : 
19-2: 11). ' 

Whether Bethany was near Jericho or further north, there 
would be time for the journey. The former city was about 
sixty miles from Cana, while the northern site, assigned to 
Bethany, was @ little over twenty miles from Cana. From 
this point the journey could be made in a single day. 

Persons.—Our Lord, his mother, his disciples (probably 
the five referred to inthe last lesson); the servants, the ruler 
of the feast (probably a master of ceremonies); the bride- 
groom, who cannot be identified, though the names of a num- 
ber of persons mentioned elsewhere in the Gospels have been 
soggested. 

IncIDENTS.—The marriage at Cana; the presence of the 
‘nother of Jesus; the invitation to Jesus and his disciples. 
At the feast the supply of wine failed, which was told ts Jesus 
by his mother ; she is answered by him with implied reproof. 
She tells theservants to do his bidding. Six large water-pots 
of stone stood there (probably in the gallery of the inner 
court); Jesus bids the servants fill these with water, which 
was done “up to the brim;” they were then commanded to 
draw out and bear to the ruler of the feast, When this was 
done, he finds it to be wine. Not knowing whence it came, 
he tells the bridegroom that he, contrary to custom, has kept 


the good wine until the close of the feat. This “sign” was 
amanifestation of the glory of Jesus, calling forth yet stronger 


faith in his disciples. 


SociaL SuRRouNDINGs.—The Jews had a high idea of 


marriage, despite the frequency of divorce among them. 


There was joined with its social significance much of national 
and religious feeling. The festivities were attended with 
solemn observances. It should be noted that our Lord’s at- 
tendance upon the wedding feast was in contrast with the 
asceticism of John the Baptist (comp. Matt. 11: 18,19; Luke 
7:33, 34). The term “Son of man,” applied by our Lord to 
himself for the first time (chap. 1 : 51), receives an explana- 
He was not only Son of God, King of 
Israel, but also Son of man, the new head and representative 
of the race, exalted above it, yet identified with it; hence 
sharing in wedding festivities, sinice marriage is the basis of 


tion from the lesson. 


human society. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


Verse 1.—And the third day: Most naturally explained as 
second day after that on which our Lord met Philip and 
Sthanael, The question of time is an incidental one. The 
min point is that this phrase connects the lesson with the 
preceding chapter, as closing a series of events which form a 
historical introduction to the Gospel (chaps. 1: 19-2: 11), 
thowing how the first disciples were led to follow Jesus and 
believe on him.— There was a marriage: The wedding feast is 
The festivities sometimes lasted for 
aweek, but the closing ceremonies seem to be meant. The 
customs indicated in the account give evidence that the writer 
vas familiar with the simpler Galilean wedding usages.— 
Cana of Galilee: See above.—The mother of Jesus was there: 
At the wedding, evidently a friend of the family, though 
nothing can be known of her relation to the bridal pair. The 
view that she now lived in Cana is opposed by later state- 


particularly referred to. 


ments in the other Gospels, Nazareth was not far away. 


Verse 2.—And Jesus also: A preferable rendering to “and 
both Jesus.”— Was bidden: The verb distinguishes the invi- 
lation from the c@tinued presence of Mary.—And his dis- 
tiples: Probably the five mentioned in chapterl. Why they 
vere invited needs noexplanation. The brideor bridegroom 
may have been a family friend of Nathanael, or of all of the 
disciples. The presence of Mary would be a sufficient reason, 
in any case, Verse 12 suggests that “his brethren” were 
As Joseph is not mentioned here, or in the 


also at the feast. 
sibsequent narrative, it is probable that he was not living. 


Verse 3.—And when the wine failed: This more exact ren- 
dering avoids the misleading notion that “when they wanted 
vine” (Auth. Ver.) means “desired,” instead of “lacked.” 
Evidently the supply of wine had been exhausted; possibly 
because of a sudden increase in tjre number of invited guests. 
~The mother of Jesus saith unto him: Evidently she expected 
him, in some way, to relieve the difficulty of her friends. 
Bat the reply made to her indicates that she had some false 

respecting what he would do. She may have known 
his baptism, may have looked for some manifestation of 
his Messianic power and dignity. She could not, now as on 
ther occasions, fully understand him and his mission. Yet 
that she had entire confidence in him appears from verse 5. i 

Verse 4— Woman: This address does not imply lack of | they knew it was wine, yet this is probable. 
Mpect or affection, since it was used by Jesus upon the cross 
(chap. 19 : 26).— What have I to do with thee? The English 
Nadering is harsher than the original. But the language 
“tainly implies a reproof. It expresses the superiority of 

divine mission to human relationship, and has been re- 
frded as a solemn leave-taking of his private life. Hence- 

he was to labor as “the Son of man,” not simply as 

Son of Mary. It is worthy of notice that the early Fathers 
the saying a8 a reproof. It ix, of course, inconsistent Verse 10.—Every man setteth on first the good wine: “At the 

Rthe modern Ruman Catholic theories respecting the 


sinlessness of Mary.— Mine hour is not yet come:. This points 
more clearly to the nature of Mary’s expectation. ‘ Mine 
hour” refers in this Gospel to the hour of Messianic mani- 
festation, which was to be through death and subsequent 
glorification. This Jesus knew; but Mary probably held the 
views of the kingdom then prevalent. Such a conversation 
can be rightly interpreted only by recognizing the different 
conceptions of Jesus and his mother. A reference to the time 
of working the miracle is a tame explanation. 

Verse 5.—The servants: She spoke to them, probably be- 
cause there was some indication on the part of Jesus that he 
would relieve the difficulty.— Whatsoever he saith unto you, do 
it: She still shows entire confidence in him, That she ex- 
pected a miracle is not certain. Her faith required educa- 
tion. Since she still showed her confidence, after his declara- 
tion of his superiority to earthly relationship, her implicit 
trust was to be granted a reward. Moreover, while he now 
asserts his public mission, he was manifesting himself as “the 
Son of man,” participating in social life, and hence ready to 
meet the social emergency of his mother and her friends. 

Verse 6.—Now there were there: The word “set,” according 
to the best authorities, belongs to the latter part of the clause. 
The place was probably the gallery, between the rooms and 
the inner court of the house.—Six waterpots of stone: The 
size and number of these vessels was due to the large com- 
pany. On such occasions ample provision would be made 
for purification.—Set there after the Jews’ manner of purifying : 
John writes for those outside of Palestine, and therefore ex- 
plains. The Jews made much of ceremonial purification at 
meals, and especially feasts. The number “six” has been 
supposed by many to be symbolical, but the interpretations 
based upon this view are various and fanciful.— Two or three 
firkins apiece: “ Firkin” is the rendering of a Greek measure 
which was equivalent to the Hebrew “bath.” This varied 
in size, according to locality, from five and a quarter to eight 
and a half gallons, the usual estimate being seven and a half. 
The writer does not aim at mathematical accuracy, but indi- 
cates that the vessels were large. Tlie entire capacity was 
probably above one hundred gallons. 

Verse 7.—Fill the waterpots with water: They were either 
empty because of the previous purifying, or were emptied 
before they were refilled. It is characteristic of the miracles 
of Jesus that natural means were employed in performing 
them.—Filled them up to the brim: This is usually regarded 
as an evidence of their zeal in obeying Jesus. It is also an 
incidental proof that there was no collusion or illusion about 
the occurrence. 

Verse 8.— Draw out now : It is generally supposed that the 
transformation of the water into wine took place when it 
was drawn out, rather than in connection with the filling of 
the water-pots. If so, it is an open question whether only 
what was taken out became wine, or the entire contents of 
the vessels. The latter is commonly held; but this assumes 
so Jarge an amount of wine as to create difficulty. To this 
it is replied that the abundance was a proper sign of our 
Lord’s munificence, a type of the fulness of grace (so Calvin, 
Godet, Schaff, and many others). At all events, there is no 
evidence whatever that any more was used at the marriage 
than was drawn out. If what remained in the vessels had 
also become wine, it was, according to many commentators, 
a wedding gift for the married pair.—Bear unto the ruler of 
the feast: Among the Greeks and Romans a head servant was 
appointed to take charge of the table and its appointments, 
and to superintend the other servants. Some suppose that 
such a person is referred to here. But Hebrew usage seems 
to point to one of the guests who was chosen as master of 
ceremonies. The familiar tone of his conversation with the 
bridegroom (v. 10) favors this view. 

Verse 9.— Tasted: It was the duty of the ruler of the feast, 
whatever his precise position was, to taste the wine before 
offering it to the guests,— The water now become wine: This is 
more accurate than “that was made wine” (Auth. Ver). The 
original points to something that took place previously and 
remained in effect (perfect participle). The margin of the 
Revised Version, “that it had become,” is grammatically 
possible, but is not justified by the context. The ruler of the 
feast knew nothing of the water becoming wine. The phrase 
shows that the transformation took place before the servants 
came to the ruler of the feast.— Knew not whence it was: Evi- 
dently he supposed that it was natural wine provided by the 
bridegroom. The evangelist mentions the fact that he did 
not know, to account for the calling of the bridegroom. — 
But the servants which had drawn the water knew: “ Had 
drawn” is more exact than “drew.” It is not stated that 
Some begin the 
parenthetical passage with “and knew,” making both the 
ignorance of the ruler and the knowledge of the servants 
proofs of the reality of the miracle. But it is preferable to 
make this clause alone parenthetical: what the servants 
knew was the positive proof of the origin of the wine.— 
Calleth the bridegroom: He was doubtless within, among his 
guests; the ruler and servants were probably outside, in the 
gallery. 





inning ” is less literal.—And when men have drunk freely : 
y 


The verb may mean “ are drunken,” though it is also used in 
the sense of “drink freely,” without any notion of excess, 
Certainly the ruler of the feast does not suggest that the 
wedding guests in Cana were drunken.— That which is worse: 
There is no evidence elsewhere of such a custom; probably 
there was some such proverbial saying in Galilee. The lan- 
guage is jocose, but indicates surprise ; for where wines are 
used, the choicer kinds would be presented when the guests 
could best appreciate them.—Thou hast kept the good wine 
until now: Evidently the time was near the close of the feast. 
The superior quality of the wine is necessarily implied; 
while the words seem, on every exegetical ground, to show 
that the wine resembled that used in Palestine on festive 
occasions, Every attempt to prove that unfermented wine 
was commonly used among the Jews at that time, has lacked 
sufficient historical evidence, while the words of the ruler of 
the feast directly oppose such a theory. It has been urged 
that it was morally impossible for Jesus to have made fer- 
mented wine. But it is hazardous to assume such a position 
in dealing with questions of history. Least of all should 
those do so who- accept the Scriptures as authoritative. 
Drunkenness is the sin of persons; things cannot be sinful, 
Materia: and moral evil must be carefully distinguished. As 
to the mode of the transformation, nothing can be known, 
The occurrence was miraculous, wrought by Christ’s personal 
will and power. It was not in accordance with the laws of 
nature, as we know them; for it was intended to show, as a 
“sign,” his superhuman power over nature. Like all his 
miracles, it had its great moral purpose. All rationalistic 
attempts to explain it away have been failures, because gram- 
matical exegesis shows that the evangelist meant to narratea 
miraculous occurrence. On the other hand, fanciful and 
mystical meanings have been attached to nearly every point 
of the narrative. The story is to be accepted in the simple 
straightforward sense that the words express. Mysticism 
heaps other senses upon them ; rationalism (and some other 
forms of interpretation) subtracts from the obvious meaning. 

Verse 11.--A hundred curious questions arise in connec- 
tion with this occurrence. This evangelist, who makes 
comments as the others do not, does not satisfy such questions, 
He calls attention to the fact that this was the first miracle 
of many : the beginning of his signs. He always uses the term 
“sign” in speaking of our Lord’s miracles. They were to 
him not “ wonders,” but supernatural acts to signify some- 
thing respecting our Lord, his person and work. In this 
case, the power over nature by one who was sharing in 
human gah was deeply significant: it showed “ the 
Son of man” superior to man and nature.—IJn Cana of 
Galilee : The repetition of the name of the place indicates the 
vivid impression made upon the evangelist. It also dis- 
tinguishes this miracle from a second one wrought from the 
same place, though at a distance (chap. 4 : 46-54), and ona 
second journey to Galilee.—Munifested his glory: This was 
.the moral purpose of the sign, and a sufficient one. It was 
his own glory that was manifested. He showed what he was, 
and that too in his tender treatmentof men. As Son of God 
and Son of man, he appears in this miracle, and it is in the 
unity of his person that his glory shines forth—And his 
disciples believed on him: With increased faith and trust, 
knowing more of him. This was the main effect; naturally 
the beloved disciple, himself thus strengthened in faith, 
makes this prominent. With these words he closes what 
may be called the historical introduction to the Gospel, 
showing in detail how the writer and others were led to 
follow Jesus and to believe in him. Simple as the natrative 
is, it must convey to one who follows Christ some manifesta- 
tion of his glory, leading to increased faith. 

Western Theological Seminary. 


THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


Nothing is more striking in the story of Christ than the 
very limited theater on which the incidents of his life took 
place. It was only about thirty miles, in a straight line, 
from Enon, where John was baptizing, to Nazareth; though 
the trend of the rough valleys, which determined the direc- 
tion of the paths, would make the journey a little longer. 

He appears to have gone first to Nazareth, and then over the 
| rising ground to the north to the village of Cana, which was 
only five miles off,—even if we accept the ruins on the north 
| of the feverish plain of Buttauf as the site of that famous 
| spot. Two days, we may assume, would be taken at the slow 
| rate of travel in the East, in reaching Nazareth, and he 
| arrived only to hear from Mary that an invitation had been 

sent to her to go toa marriage next day at Cana, over the hill. 
The messengers must, one would think, have come on the 
very day of the wedding ; for otherwise, even if it had been 
intended to invite Jesus individually, it was not as yet known 

| that he had taken the standing of a rabbi, followed, like other 
' rabbis, by disciples. Yet “the disciples,” as well as their 
| Teacher, were asked to be present at the festivities, Joseph, 
it is to be noticed, is not named; so that we may take tor 
grated that he was dead. Nor did Christ iu any pubisc way 
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come forward, in his new character, before the villagers who 
had so long known him as one of themselves, else we may be 
sure they would have turned from him, even more contempt- 
uously and roughly than they afterwards did, in spite of the 
fame he had by that time gained in the district. Indeed, we 
find the whole family moving from Nazareth to Capernanm 
after the incident at Cana, as if hostility had broken out 
against him in his own village as soon as his new claims had 
become known. 

The utterly simple life of a humble Oriental explains at 
once how no interval was needed between the invitation and 
the marriage. The bargain for the bride had been arranged 
and paid by the bridegroom beforehand, as Abraham’s slave, 
long ages earlier, had “brought forth jewels of silver, and 
jewels of gold, and raiment, and had given them io Rebekah, 
giving also to her brother, and to her mother, precious 
things” (Gen. 24: 53), At Cana, the gifts would be very 
humble; but even to this day a bridegroom has to pay a 
good many piasters to the parents, and not a few to the bride, 
this being her dowry which he cannot touch,—though I have 
known a bride turn her share into jewelry, that it might be 
more safe from the rapacity of her spouse. The clay floor of 
the cottage had meanwhile been made ready, by some mats 
being spread on it, for the wedding feast, to which only men 
could come; for Mary, though bidden to the wedding, must 
have remained outside with the women, while the men held 
their festival apart, , 

A huge copper dish, piled with a mixture of boiled wheat, 
bits of kid, or possibly chickens, the whole soaked with 
melted butter, would probably be the one dish of which 
circle after circle squatted round it according to precedence, 
which is rigorously observed in the East, would partake. 
Each guest would scoop out mouthfuls with his thin bread, 
bent to form a spoon, and swallowed, so far, at each helping; 
or, still more simply, would dip his hand into the smoking 
mound, and abstract the bit of meat most attractive in his 
eyes. As each circle rose, after satisfying their wants, other 
bits of bread would serve to wipe off the rougher grease from 
their hands,—the masterless dogs, always prowling round the 
open door, getting these farinaceous finger-cloths when thus 
utilized,—and finally water would be poured over the half- 
cleansed fingers to restore them to comfortable cleanliness. 

Every one having, in the end, sated himself, the merri- 
ment of the evening would begin, wine being offered, but, as 
a rule, mixed with water, and, in any case, used in strict 
moderation, Jests, taies, and riddles, would fill up the time 
till the bridegroom retired ; and then all would listen eagerly 
for his cry of delight in his bride, when, for the ‘irst time, 
he lifted her veil and saw her features (John 8 : 29). 

The poverty of the bridegroom had, however, in this case 
sadly hampered his hospitality, so that erelung the supply of 
wine ran out. Mary, now a woman getting on towards fifty, 
seeing this, ventured into the chamber for a moment to 
whisper the fact to her son, but was met by a warning that, 
their spheres were different. He would not overlook the 
duties of each moment, but the time for action had not yet 
come. We all know the sequel,—how the water-jars, filled to 
the brim with water, were presently found full of wine at the 
word of our Lord; and the simple narrative tells us how 
the company wondered that the goodman, presiding over the 
merrymaking, had kept his best wine to the last, 

The true site of Cana of Galilee seems to be the ruins of 
the village bearing exactly that name, on the north side of 
the little plain of Battauf. They lie above the plain, and 
are entirely deserted. On the south side of the same plain, 
where the slope rises towards Nazareth, is the hamlet of Kefr 
Kenna,—that is, the village of Kenna. 

A sarcophagus, whose pale inmate has long since been cast 
out of his last resting places, serves as a trough at the village 
well. The windowless, square mud cabins stand as fancy has 
set them along the path, their monotony being pleasantly in- 
terrupted by a small stone church with its gable to the road. 
A legend on this, without any real justification, states that 
here Christ turned the water into wine.- Inside, the Greek 
monks show a water-jar which, they tell you, was one of 
those used at the miracle; but you may believe this or not, 
at your pleasure. 

The hamlet contains, it is sajd, about six hundred inhabi- 
tants, all very poor. Half of them are Greek Christians, 
half Muslims; and there is a rude village school in which I 
saw a throng of brown children of both sexes busy repeating 
together some words of the Koran, which they had previously 
written on a substitute for slates; just such a school, I fancy, 
as that at which the infant Jesus learned his letters. 

Bournemouth, England. 





THE “BEGINNING OF MIRACLES.” 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The homely wedding in Cana was probably in the family 
of Mary, since she was at the feast before Jesus and his dis- 
ciples were invited, and was evidently concerned in the ar- | manifestation of his glory hallowed the sweetness of wedded 
rangements for provisioning the humble festivity. The arrival | love. 





of seven fresh guests would make a sensible drain on the | 


modest gupplies for an entertainment which had already 
lasted for a day or two. It was very natural, therefore, that 
Mary should tell her son of the deficiency, of which his com- 
ing was partly the cause. For thirty years she had been 
accustomed to speak to him of small household troubles ; and 
if, as seems probable, the explanation of Joseph’s disappear- 
ance’from the narratives is his death before our Lord’s bap- 
tism, who should be the recipient of Mary’s confidences but 
her first-born son? The lesson deals with three things,—the 
preparation for the miracle, the miracle itself, and its effects, 

1. The preparation is in that brief but most instructive 
conversation between Mary and Jesus (vs. 3-5). There is, 
first, the unspoken request. Whoever forgot the Nativity, 
the angels’ song, the wise men’s homage, the mother did not 
forget. She had cherished, for thirty years of meek waiting, 
the hopes of her son’s manifesting himself, and now he seems 
to have begun his career. She sees disciples attending him ; 
perhaps she hears some hasty report of his baptism, and of 
their following him. At all events, her word to him implies 
a request which she does not put into words. No doubt, as 
she spoke, “ her eyes were homes of silent prayer.” Likethe 
other women who sent their message from beside a death-bed, 
Mary, at a marriage festival, deems it enough to tell Jesus 
the fact, and to leave to him the interpretation of the silent 
wish, and the decision of what is fit to be done in the circum- 
stances. 

Such frankness of communication of small needs to Jesus is 
the natural result of familiar fellowship with him. It is the 
privilege of love to hear and to speak of all trifles that con- 
cern the beloved. If we were on more intimate terms with 
Jesus, instinct would set us to tell him everything that 
affected us, whether the blows that fell on us were crushing 
like those of a steam-hammer at full power, or slight like the 
tap of the same machine which will scarcely crack a nut. If 
a worry is too small to speak of to Christ, it is not large 
enough to perturb us. But frankness must not dictate to 
him what todo. If we trust his love and wisdom, we shall 
be content with having told him the symptoms of our ail- 
ment. The patient does not tell the doctor what treatment 
to adopt. 

Next comes the gentle answer. It is gentle, for “ woman” 
has no lack of affection or respect, in the original, and “ what 
have I to do with thee?” is not harsh, as the instances of 
its use show, but simply draws a line of separation between 
her and him. “Mine hour” is here the time which he feels 
to be the moment for hisaction. And thescope of the whole 
is the geutle warning that a new phase of their relations has 
begun, The days of his being subject to Mary are over. 
Henceforth he acts as he discerns the Father’s will, and he 
himself isthe only judge of what to do and when to do it, 
He taught her, and is teaching us, the plain lesson to leave 
him to settle the time of his intervention, whether for our 
own troubles or for the furtherance of his cause in the world. 
Patience, patience, assurance that he will help at the right 
time, are the lessons of that tender putting aside of his mother’s 
unspoken prayer. Be sure that his hour will punctually 
strike at the sixtieth minute, though the slow beats of the 
pendulum make the other fifty-nine seem an eternity. 

Mary’s word to the servants is a beautiful instance of faith 
undimmed aud undaunted by apparent rejection of its desire. 
Like the other woman, who wove out of “dogs” a plea for 
help, she catches promise in his words. Perhaps a smile or 
a tone explained them, or she may have laid hold on “not 
yet,” as implying that the hour would come presently. She 
is sure that he will do something, though she does not know 
what nor when. So she bids the servants be ready for any 
instructions. Note that Christ acts as soon as Mary thus 
shows that her submissive faith is perfected. Her words to 
the attendants seem to have given him the signal that his 
hour was come; for that hour is determined not by time but 
by moral and spiritual conditions. Christ delays till his 
children are brought to submit and leave allto him. Then 
he acts, 

2. The miracle. It is very noteworthy that the method of 
the miracle is not told. Its antecedents and effects are de- 
scribed, but itself is shrquded in silence. The water-pots are 
filled,and wine is drawn. Where the miraculous act came in, 
what it was, whether it extended to all the large quantity of 
water in the water-pots, or only to what was drawn, are left 
obscure. Now this veiled miracle reveals Christ’s glory, as 
John says. It manifests his creative power. No means are 
used. He does not even speak. Silently he puts forth his 
will, and “ the conscious water knew its Lord and blushed.” 
In yet another way, the miracle “ manifested forth his glory,” 
as showing that he comes to hallow common and especially 
family life. 

Think of the temptation in the wilderness, or the sublime 
heights of the first chapter in this Gospel, and of the tension 
of expectation in the new disciples’ minds, as to what would 
be the inauguration of his Messianic work, and the signifi- 
cance of this miracle becomes plain. Few of his gifts to us 
are more precious than those given by the fact that the first 


li may be permitted to atiach a more fanciful meaning to 
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this miracle. Wine is the Old Testament symbo! of joy. 
Jesus transforms the less potent liquid into the more fragran, 
and exhilarating. That is a figure of his work, as transform, 
ing and ennobling earthly joys. Our commonest blesgj 
and joys may be thus changed, if only they are not base ang 
wicked. If we link them with Christ, he will make then 
better. The fairest landscape needs sunshine to bring out jy 
beauty. If Christ shines on our joys,they will flash with ney 
luster, He can transform the water of earthly gladness int, 
the wine of heavenly blessedness, and he can‘still more wop. 
derfully and blessedly change the bitter waters of sorry 
and make them occasions of solemn joy. “ This beginning of 
miracles” will be repeated by him in the experience of every 
sad heart that trusts in him. 

3. The effects of the miracle. The jesting speech of the 
governor of the feast (probably a guest charged with the' 
office) witnesses to the excellence of the wine. It does not 
imply that the company at this wedding had “ well drank” 
but speaks of a common experience. But his jest may be 
taken as speaking a deep truth. The world gives its bes 
wine first, and when the palate is dulled and appetite dimin. 
ished, then that which is worse. 

That is tragically true in some lives. The early days of 
hope and vigor, when all things were fresh and wonderful, 
and apparelled in the glory of a dream, contrast miserably 
with the later years. Habit takes the edge off all delights 
We drag remembrance, like a lengthening chain, through 
life, and remorse and regret come with remembrance. Mid. 
dle life is weary, plodding monotony, and the shadows deepen 
as old age creeps on. If we drink the world’s cup, the las 
mouthfuls are mostly dregs. But Christ’s gifts do not 
“perish,” but grow “ with the using.” “ Better isthe end... 
than the beginning ;” heaven is better than earth, and when 
we taste the “new wine” in the kingdom, we shall have to 
say with wonder, “ Thou hast kept the good wine until now,” 

The evangelist sums up the narrative in verse 11. The 
miracle was a “sign,” pointing by means of material phe. 
nomena to higher truth beyond. This is John’s ruling con 
ception of Christ’s miracles. They are symbols, expressing, 
in terms of the material order, great spiritual truths, and in- 
dicating what he is and does in the spiritual world. It was 
further a “ manifestation of Christ’s glory,” not merely be 
cause it witnessed to “supernatural power,” but because it 
showed ferth his tender sympathy and love, which ua 
power in order to satisfy even trivial needs, and to heighia 
simple joys. 

Mark that it is his own glory which this miracle manifes 
The phrase “distinguishes profoundly between Jesus and all 
the divine ‘messengers who had wrought similar wonders 
before him.” Their miracles revealed the glory of God; 
those of Jesus manifest his own, which was the “ glory as of 
the only begotten of the Father.” 

The miracle does not seem to havé been known to others 
than, at most, the servants and the disciples. Its effect on 
others was- nil, or, at all events, is left out of account. But 
“his disciples believed on him.” Had they not believed 
before? Yes. They had been for the most part directed o 
him by testimony; their incipient adherence had been con- 
firmed and turned into true faith by personal intercourse 
with him, and now the new experience of his glory deepened 
their faith. Experience verifies and vivifies faith, ands 
such experiences multiply, faith should grow in certitude 
and power, 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. e 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARBEN, D.D. 


THE WEDDING WINE. 


We have always been told that Christ came into human 
sorrows. This lesson shows that he eame into, and heightened, 
haman joy as well. He was not at the wedding as 4 cynic, 
but as a most active promoter of its raptures. ; 

This miracle was wrougbt to prevent others from being 
embarrassed—in order that poverty should not seem to show 
a lack of courtesy. It has in it no basis of necessity, but o0!7 
the beauty of overflowing love. God has not made fruits and 
grains merely, those necessities of being, but has made them 
among beautiful leaves and fragrant flowers. God’s love 6° 
beyond necessities, into tendernesses and exquisite delights 
This kind of work “manifested forth his glory” (¥.}!)* 
much as curing cripples. Only a few needed such cori™é 
all need the tendernegses of love. 

How our Lord has glorified common, every-day life! 
sparrows, sowers of seed, lilies, fishers, carpenters, *"* 
standing in a newer and purer light. - Aureoles gleam #0 
the heads of humble men in daily toil. The wedding and nes 
funeral, and all between, have a celestial visitant and infinite 
helper, in both the joy and the sorrow. 

Tell your wants, all of them, to Jesus. He certainly ete 
for oxen and sparrows. He cares for our food aud dri 
raiment and delights. 

In the first miracle there was no bluster or pared®, et 
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| mistake it would be not to invite Jesus on such an occasion 


'y When the wine failed, the mother of Jesus saith unto him, They 
have no wine (v. 3). Because she knew so well the spirit of 


_ in the home where he was a loving guest. It was not neces- 
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quiet confidence of result, perfect sense of creative suffi- 
dency. He did not even test the wine by taste before it was 
tsken to the governor of the feast. 

In every miracle, teachers may haggle over little matters: 
“How, how received you your sight?” How far was the 
temple veil rent when Christ died for the world? How 
fardid heaven open when the dove descended? Was the wed- 
ding wine intoxicating? etc. Do not miss the large things. 

University Park, Colo, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


There was a marriage in Oana of Galilee ; and the mother of 
Jesus was there (v1). It makes the days of our Lord more 
like our days, and it brings his earthly life nearer to ours, to 
jook at this picture of the marriage gathering. The hearts 
of those who were interested in that occasion were much like 
the hearts of those interested in a similar occasion now. 
There was the same thrill of hope, the same tinge of sadness, 
in the outlook and in the retrospect, at that new start in a 
new life, and that breaking away from all the tender ties 
which had been, so strong before. A marriage occasion is a 
double horizon of life, where the past and the future meet 
and separate. It is a center of interest, not alone to the 
young couple whose two lives are thenceforward to interflow, 
but to those also to whom they have hitherto been dearest, 
‘snd who realize in a measure what interests pivot on this 
event, A marriage is always sure of commanding a loving 
attention; yet it cannot be deemed more important than it 
really is. 

And Jesus also was bidden (v. 2). There was probably much 
the same questioning over the wedding invitations in that 
day as in ours. There was perhaps the same hesitation be- 
tween questions af inclination and of duty, and the same fear 
lest by some mistake one or more who ought to be invited 
should be overlooked and omitted. “ Jesus also was bidden.” 
What a mistake it would have been had he been left out! 
The world’s interest centers in that wedding occasion, even 
now after eighteen centuries have passed, simply because 
Jesus was bidden as a guest, Yet his presence was no more 
important et that wedding than at any other. What a 
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him to whom she spoke, she simply told of the existing want 


ury that she should plead for help. It was enough to let 
the need be known. She was sure that when Jésus under- 
stood the necessities of the case, he would meet them as best 
he might. There is such a thing as showing distrust by 
over-anxiety in prayer; as exhibiting a lack of faith by 
intensity of pleadings for spiritual or temporal help. It is 
tight to go to Jesus in perfect confidence, telling of our needs 
and leaving their supply to him. It is not right to agonize 
over our needs in prayer, as if we were in danger of lacking 
the help our case requires. 

Jesus saith wnto her, Woman, what have I to do with thee? (v. 
4.) Our Saviour often tests us, as it were, by his manner of 
receiving our statements of our trouble. He does not keep us 
from every appearance of danger, nor does he always show an 
instant readiness to supply our every need. He sometimes 
permits it to look as if he were going to desert us, or leave us 
to ourselves, That was the way he did with the Syro-Phe- 
nician mother. Then it is that we have an opportunity 
‘o prove our loving trust in dur Saviour; and nothing is 
surer to gladden the heart of Jesus than our faith in him,— 
against appearances. What truer test, indeed, is there of any 
affection, than just such a trust as this? 

His mother saith wnto the servants, Whatsoever he saith unto 
you, do it (v. 5). She did not say to her son, “ Whatsoever 
they ask of you, do it,” but she did say to the servants, 
“Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it.” It requires an abid- 
ing faith to justify us in saying that whatsoever is asked for, 
or is directed by, another, should be done. It is always safe 
o say that with reference to the words of Jesus. His every 
invitation and his every commandment can be followed im- 
Plicitly. Indeed, there is no better way of giving counsel to 
«child in one’s home, to a scholar in one’s class, to a student 
who is choosing his life profession, to a man or a woman who 
s perplexed in the seemingly conflicting duties of every-day 
life, than in these words of the mother of Jesus to the servants 
at the wedding feast in Cana. Look to Jesus, and, whatso- 
ever he saith to you, do it. 

Jesus saith, .., Fill the waterpots with water, And they filled 
then... And he saith,... Draw out now, and bear wnto the 
ruler of the feast, And they bare it (va. 7,8). Jesus gave no 
*tplanation of the reason for these commands. He is not in 
the habit of explaining his action in advance. The servants 


example of the believers. If only we will do as well as those 
servants did, we shall do all that Jesus expects us to do, all 
that we need to do to be co-workers With him in miracles of 
grace. 

This beginning of his signs did Jesus, . . . and manifested his 
glory (v.11). If we will take this teaching as it stands here, 
we shall find help from it in all our needs, IT we pervert its 
teachings, we shall utterly fail of the good it proffers to us. 
Jesus showed himself able and ready to supply the commonest 
bodily wants of his loved ones, even while he was here for the 
purpose of being a-Saviour of souls. In this exhibit of his 
spirit and of his power, Jesus manifested his glory, and we 
have a call to worship and to trast him accordingly. Jesus 
is not here presented as one who will supply a dozen firkins 
of wine—fermented or unfermented—at every wedding where 
his presence is solicited. Nor is he presented as one who 
approves a fresh supply of watered wine “when men have 
well drunk.” But he is presented as having a loving sym- 
pathy with those who seek his presence, and as being prompt 
to minister to their necessities in the Jeast things as in the 
greater. “ His disciples believed on him” then and there. 
His disciples ought to believe on him with the same confi- 
dence here and now. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


[Norme.—Those who believe that the wine spoken of in this 
lesson was unintoxicating, will teach in accordance with that 
belief. Those who believe that it was ordinary wine, will 
teach that the making of such wine by our Lord no more 
endorses intoxication than the creation of the poppy, from 
which laudanum is made, endorses suicide. } 

It was my privilege this last wiriter to pass over the road 
leading from Nazareth to Cana of Galilee. This is probably 
the same road as that over which Mary and Jesus walked. 
In Cana there is but one public fountain, where we saw the 
women of the town getting their supply of water; and it was 
most probably from this very well that the servants got the 
water with which to fill the jars. To see these hallowed spots, 
made the marriage feast of eighteen hundred years ago more 
real than it had ever been, especially asthe evening before we 
had heard the sounds of merrymaking at a wedding in Naza- 
reth, not a hundred yards from our tent. 

We must remember that the disciples at this time had 
never seen a miracle, for it was centuries since a prophet had 
appeared in Israel, and John the Baptist never wrought any 
miracle. They were correspondingly impressed, and in their 
eyes the mere display of such miraculous power did much to 
exalt their Master in their eyes. This is why John says: 
“This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, 
and manifested forth his glory; and his disciples believed on 
him.” 

Had we been present on that occasion, and seen with our 
own eyes what they saw, I doubt not it would have made a 
deep impression on us also. But there is another way in 
which Jesus manifested forth his glory on that occasion, be- 
sides the display of miraculous power. He showed by his 
presence at that feast, and the use of his power to supply the 
wants of the guests, his approval of the social side of daily 
life. He thus sanctified the joys of life, and gave them his 
divine approval. In this his course was very different from 
that of John the Baptist, who came “neither eating nor drink- 
ing.” This was well enough for John, but if his disciples 
had tried to carry out into the church of their day the rules 
by which the Baptist governed himeelf, Christianity would 
have been a dreary and powerless thing. By his example at 
this time, and indeed all through his life, Jesus taught that 
religion must enter into life, and not withdraw from it. To- 
day, near where John baptized, you may see monasteries, 
where men, desiring to be “ religious,” have shut themselves 
out of the world; and on the Mountain of Temptation, above 
Jericho, we saw hermits who live in caves, and these think 
that they are especially pious, because peculiarly isolated, 
This mistaken idea has wrought much damage to religion. 
Against all this Jesus set his face, and put hie sanction on the 
kindly social relationships of human society. 

Of course there is no danger that we, with Protestant train- 
ing, shall fall into the snares spoken of above. And yet, it 
seems to me we are in a similar danger in another direction. 
We are apt (are we not?) to separate between things religious 
and things secular. We feel that religion and the church, 
religion and the Sunday-school, religion and Sunday, go well 
together. But we are not so apt to join religion and a wed- 
ding, religion and a party, religion and Monday. This isa 
great evil, and sometimes results in a man’s praying well in 
prayer-meeting, and paying poorly in his business. We 
have too much separated religion and pleasure, and religion 
and business. This Jesus never did. Religion permeated 





Pesibly thonght it a strange proceeding to call for more 
Vater when it was wine that was wanted, and to be told to 
draw of water as if it wore wine, But, whatever they thought, 
they did just as they were told to do; and so far they were an 


his pleasures, and religion was the basis of all his intercourse 
with men. §So it should be with us. The man who has not 
enough religion te govern him in Wall Street, has not enough 


ing: The teacher whose religion does not enter into his life 
on Monday, has not enough to enable him to do proper work 
in his class on Sunday. Teach the scholars, then, that no 
wedding, or picnic, or party, in fact, no occupation of any 
kind, is legitmate, into which true religious principle may not 
eater, and everything is legitimate which can be permeated 
with religious life. Godliness (religion) is profitable to all 
thing:, and nothing which excludes it can be profitable. 

This permeation of every act in life with religious thought, 


they can be made to practice it: It will sanctify their studies, 
their play, their home duties, and all their human relation- 
ships, in such a way as to influence their whole life, It will 
govern the whole question of “amusements,” so that there 
will no longer be difficulty in deciding whether we may do 
this, or may not do that. Let the spirit of the Master enter 
into all these, and all that is not of him will depart. Then 
all will be well. 


‘New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


The first miracle which Jesus did was very soon after his 
first disciples had become his companions and followers. 
What does our golden text call this miracle? Where was it 
performed? Cana in Galilee was the home of the disciple 
whom Jesus saw under the fig-tree. What was his name? 
John is the only one who mentions Nathanael as one of the 
disciples, while Matthew, Mark, and Luke mention Bartholo- 
mew always with Philip, who brought Nathanael to Christ. 
It is supposed the two names mean one person, Bar (son of) 
Tholmai, as Simon was called Bar-Jona, son of Jona. In 
that way, two names were often in use, “And the third 
day” (probably means the third day after Philip and Nathan- 
ael were called) was the never-to-be-forgotten day of this 
beginning of miracles. 

A Marriage in Cana.—Did you ever go to a wedding? It 
ought always to be a happy time. In Galilee, and the coun- 
tries all around, the wedding feast lasted several days. Where’ 
wus the wedding we read of to-day? Whose home was 
there? The mother of Jesus had gone to the wedding, and 
Jesus and his disciples were invited. It is supposed it was.at 
the house of some relative of Mary’s; for she seemed to be 
enough at home to direct the servants what todo. We can- 
not be sure of this; but if the family were related to her, they 
must also have had kinship with Jesus her son. Of whom 
did Jesus once say, “ The same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother”? We do not know the name of bride or groom, 
only that it was a marriage, and Jesus was there blessing the 
home and the young pair by his presence, even if he had not 
helped them by his power. Perhaps it may have been a 
lowly home where wealth and luxury were unknown, and the 
family unable to supply liberally for the wedding feast. 
Then, perhaps, there were unexpected guests, and the mother 
of Jesus, knowing of the scant provision, came to her son, 
saying, softly: “ They have no wine.” It has been said that 
Jesus’ answer to her was harsh; but we cannot know the 
tone of voice, nor the look in his face, as he spoke. He 
called er “ woman,”’—a term of respect then, and ought to 
be always; for to be a true woman, is more than ledy or any- 
thing # mere title could bestow. 

Whateoever He Saith unto You, Do It.—Mary seemed to 
understand her son’s answer, and not to have been disturbed 
by it. She evidently expected his help in some way as, no 
doubt, she had often done in her own home, She could not 
have anticipated miraculous help; for, though there are many 
stories of wonders done by Jesus, even as a child, there is no 
evidenc: of their truth; and we have the inspired word that 
this miracle at a wedding was the first. Mary was right in 
supposing that the servants were to have some part in the 
help her son would give. Why should there have been six 
large water-pots of stone standing near by, or in the open 
courtyard at the entrance? Were there customs among the 
Jews which required a convenient supply of water? “ Fill 
the waterpots with water,” Jesus said to the servants, They 
did as Mary had bidden, and quickly obeyed the guest, who 
seemed to be acting as master. It was no half-way service 
they gave, trying to make the smallest amount of work 
answer the call, They filled the jars to the brim with fresh, 
pure water,—such as they used for their frequent washings. 
“ Draw out now,” said Jesus, “and bear unto the ruler of the 
feast.” They took it to him; he tasted it. He did not know, 
as the servants did, that it had been drawn from jars which 
had just been filled with water. The silent servants could 
have expressed surprise as the ruler of the feast said to the 
bridegroom: “ Every man setteth on first the good wine; and 
when men have drunk freely, then that which is worse: thou 
hast kept the good wine until now.” 

A Miracle.—What is a miracle? No one saw how the 
water'vas changed. We cannot know the exact moment of 





to enable him rightly to open his mouth in the prayer-meet- 


the change; surely, water filled to the brim the empty jara, 


purpose, feeling, will be « great help to our scholars, if only ; 
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If it was wine as they drew it out, the astonished servants 
must have known the change by the color and the deli- 
cious odor of the rich juice of the grape. We do not read 
of any surprise among the guests. It was so quietly and 
quickly done, they seemed neither to have known of the need 
or the generous supply. 

Manifested His Glory.—It was Christ’s own glory which he 
showed; he had the power to create. He of whom John 
, says “ All things were made by him; and without him was 
not anything made that was made,” could as well in a moment 
change water to wine, as he could in weeks and months 
change sunshine and rain, clear air and dew, into luscious, 
Juicy fruit. 

His Disciples Believed on Him.—H1is disciples surely knew of 
the miracle, were close by him, perhaps; and if they had 
ever doubted before, they were now sure of his power, Did 
anybody else believe? the happy husband and wife, blessed 
with such a guest as never before graced a wedding, the rela- 
tives and friends,—did they believe? Not a word is told us. 
Perhaps some, in their gay festivities, did not even know of 
his presence. Our belief does'not depend on the belief of 
others. Each for himself must believe and say, with love in 
his heart: “ Thou art Jesus, the Son of God, my Saviour, my 
help, to supply every want.” 

A Miracle of Love.—It was not to relieve actual suffering, 
not the compassion which fed the hungry and cured the sick. 
The lives of the newly-wedded pair might have been happy 
as the years went by, even without abundant wine at their 
marriage. What did the angels sing over Bethlehem? At 
Cana, that glad day was the fulfilment of the song; there 
Jesus, in his first miracle, showed‘hisown glory and good-will 
to men, teaching that he blesses all joy worth the name, and 
every home where he is welcomed. In such a home, where 
every member of it is a lover of Jesus, love for each other is 
purer, sweeter, more enduring, than it ever can be elsewhere. 
To be united in Christ, is the true love and peace which the 
world cannot give and cannot take away. Do you really 
know it? 

Louisville, Ky. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY JULIA BE, PECK. 


Make the connection by reviewing the story of the first dis- 
ciples of Jesus, and lead to the point of to-day’s lesson by 


talking of this little band—Jesus and his five new disciples— 
journeying toward Nazareth. 

The blackboard map of the preceding lessons will be use- 
ful to-day in tracing the journey from the banks of the Jor- 
dan, where John was preaching, northward to Nazareth and 
Cana. 

Jesus and his disciples had been listening to John’s preach- 


ing. Now it was time for them to go home. 

You have often seen pictures of Nazareth, with its pretty 
green hills. Do you remember where to place it on the map? 
This was quite a long journey. All the way from John’s 
out-of-door church to Nazareth they had to walk. At night 
it was so warm they could sleep comfortably under the trees. 

While they were walking along, Jeshs could teach his dis- 
ciples many of the new lessons he wanted them to learn. 
Just beyond these hills of Nazareth (showing map), was a 
village where the people were holding a wedding feast. Jesus 
and his disciples were invited to attend. 

There was to be a procesion. First, singers, flute, and 
tambourine players, and last of all marched the bridegroom, 
wearing a beautiful gold turban trimmed with roses, 

The bride must wait for the procession, with her ten brides- 
maids, each carrying a lamp. The bride wore a white and 
gold dress, a long veil, and a myrtle wreath. But our lesson 
is not all about this celebration, and I cannot stop to tell you 
about the bride’s jewels, or the great feast, because I have 
something far more important to tell you. 

How many of you ever heard of a miracle? What isa 
miracle? If the children have ever heard of the miracles of 
Christ, let them relate what they remember of the scenes, and 
emphasize the thought of a divine power which alone could 
work these great wonders. We are to hear of Christ’s first 
miracle. 

After describing the miracle, let us build our application 
on the thought of Christ as a wonder-worker ; and, in teach- 
ing the golden text, emphasize the last clause, “And mani- 
fested forth his glory.” As we are soon to have our regular 
temperance lesson, let us, for the sake of simplicity, reserve 
our points about the evils of wine-drinking for that occa- 
sion. 

The people who had seen the water changed to wine, the 
people who had eaten of the loaves and fishes, and those who 
had been healed by a touch, would always remember the 
words they had heard Jesus speak. Why? Partly because 
they were greatly surprised to see such wonders, and partly 
because they knew, all at once, that the Lord had spoken. 

You remember that the bridegroom did not know that this 
guest, moving s» quietly among the people, was the Lord, 
until he saw the miracle. We sometimes furget iuat Jesus is 
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quite near us all the time,—a guest in our home and Sunday- 
school. 

Yet we see wonderful? works from his hand every day,— 
wonders as great as miracles, though we do not call them 
miracles, Some little seeds, like these I hold in my hand 
(wheat, or oats), were planted last spring in the fields, and 
now those fields are covered with— what? Some of you have 
planted seeds; tell me about it. Who gave the little seeds 
life? Who taught them how to drink in the rain, and find 
food in the ground ? 

If this thought is further carried out, the children can fur- 
nish endless illustrations showing the wonderful works of 
God,—the teacher making careful distinction between the 
wonders which we are allowed to see every day, and the 
miracles by which the people were taught to know the Lord, 
long, long ago, at the time of the wedding feast in Cana. 


Northampton, Mass. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H, B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


Cana.—A walk of three miles and a half along the road 
from Nazareth to the Lake of Galilee, brings us to the little 
village of Kefr Kenna, which represents, as I think there 
can be but little doubt, the ancient Cana. It is true that in 
modern times there have been other claimants for the honor, 
but they are situated at too’ great a distance from Nazareth, 
and in other districts which have no natural eonnection with 
that town, to give much weight to their claims. What more 
natural than that the Virgin should have had her friends 
and acquaintance in this village, a dependent on Nazareth, 
and on the familiar highway to the busy shores of the lake ? 


How unlikely that the whole family and their friends (and 
“his disciples”) should be on such terms with a place across 
the hills, a day’s journey distant! The road from Nazareth 
to Gennesaret by Kenna must ever have a charm all its own. 
It is not picturesque nor romantic ; it is not girt with ruins, 
nor lined with antiquities; but it is the same unchanged 
track, time after time trodden by the Saviour. The gnarled 
old olive-trees near the village seem so old that we might 
almost fancy they had stood there eighteen hundred years 
ago. Cana itself is a typical example of a mud-built Pales- 
tine village, rather meaner than most, and with few vestiges 
of antiquity. There are, however, the ruins of a fine Cru- 
sading church, and several vaults. Probably it is now much 
in the same state as it was two thousand years ago; for the 
villages then, as now, were chiefly constructed of sun-dried 
bricks, except where a fortress was required, and these always 
have a half-ruinous appearance. Of course, we are shown 
the house where the wedding took place ; the well very near 
it whence the water was drawn for the feast; and, in the 
court-yard, the very water-pots which furnished the miracu- 
lous supply! Such details are never wanting in any accepted 
historic locality, provided by the unfailing ingenuity of the 
monks. For the well, however, there is reasonable proba- 
bility. There is one ancient well, and but one, in the village, 
while the rival claimant has none at all. The water-pots, 
which are exhibited to the traveler, may or may not be 
ancient ; but, if modern, they are after the ancient pattern. 
Such water-pots of stone or earthenware are very common 
about all the Galilean villages, and there are many frag- 
ments, and even some unbroken jars, to be seen strewn about 
the place. The stone water-pots, at least, are very ancient, 
and some of them might have been quite capable of holding 
from twenty to thirty gallons. Such water-pots, often with 
the bottom tapering to a point, and partially sunk in the 
earth, both for coolness and security, may be seen in the little 
court-yards of many of the cottages, containing the family 
supply for domestic purposes, 

“Tne Ruver or THE Feast.”—This expression alludes to 
a Jewish custom of appointing one of the guests at such 
quasi public festivities, 10 preside over the arrangements, and 





to see that the visitors were received in accordance with thei 
rank. The practice is referred to in Ecelesiasticus 32 - 1,2 
where the duties of the master of the feast are minutely sum. 
marized. He is to take care to comport himself as bej 
simply one of the party; to take care that they are all duly 
accommodated before he sits down ; and then to enjoy the 
good things along with» the others. In short, his office wa 
precisely that of a master of the ceremonies at a moder | 
public entertainment. 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“Cana oF GALILEE.”—The virtue of the first of miracles 
was not exhausted when the last drop of the wine was drunk, 
The memory of this display of divine power wrapped itself 
round the place ; and, through passing centuries of decay, has 
preserved it in comparative prosperity. As you go down the 
Tiberias road, you pass on the left, less than an hour from 
Nazareth, the hamlet of El Meshed, possibly the old Gath 
Hepher. It lies on a rough, stony hill, with a few straggling 
trees around it; and near it is shown one of the alleged 
tombs of Jonah. To the right rise the hills that lie between us 
and Tabor. Down through the rocky pass, we catch the first 
glimpse of Kefr Kenna. The red-tile roofs of church and 
monastery proclaim the presence of Europeans, Orchards of 
fig, lemon, ete., but chiefly of pomegranates, lie towards the 
southwest of the village, where also is the fountain, in the 
midst of a large open square surrounded by cactus hedges, 
Hither the women come with their pitchers for water. A 
large sarcophagus standing near serves for a drinking trough, 
Here, saith tradition, the water was got which the Saviour 
made into wine. The inhabitants are of the usual fellahy 
type,—half Moslem, half Christian. They join with the 
priests in emphatic assertion of the identity of Kefr Kenna 
with Cana of Galilee, and nothing more swiftly rouses them 
than the suggestion of a possible rival. A formidable rival 
there is, however, beyond the plain to the north, in the now 
ruinous village called by the Arabs Kana el-Jelil ; literally, 
“Cana of Galilee.” Kefr Kenna is famous for its sweet 
pomegranates, which grow here in great abundance, and 
from which a delicious beverage, a kind of wine, is made. 

“ Woman.”—How harsh this sounds in Western ears, and 
how unlike what we should have expected in the gentk 
Jesus! But, in the Orient, it need have no such quality, al 
the word “ woman,” by the simple manner of utterance, my 
be made to express the deepest tenderness. Rich as the 
Arabic vocabulary is, in this respect it is very poor. There 
is, for example, no word quite corresponding to our “ wife” 
Hormah and mar’ah, the ordinary words for “ woman,” have 
mostly to do duty for this. The colloquial Zanjah, trans 
formed in the vulgar tongue into jozeh, properly means the 
female member of a couple. Recently there was considerable 
newspaper correspondence among patriotic Syrians as to what 
word might most appropriately take the place of English 
“Mrs.” and French ‘‘ Madame,” which have been making 
their way into the language. It was pretty generally agreed 
that Karinah would be the best word, and it is now commonly 
employed,—“ the woman to whom one is bound, or with whom 
one is identified.” A man, addressing his wife, may quite 
naturally call her “ woman,” while tone and manner exclude 
all thought of harshness. If, for some good reason, Christ 
did not wish to call Mary “ mother,” the choice of words left 
him was limited; but the one he chose was capable of ex- 
pressing not only tenderness, but also the respect and affec 
tion becoming in a son. 

Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS, 


FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1. THe MARRIAGE (vs. 1 2).—“The third day”—after 
what? (John 1 : 43.) Where was, Cana? What disciple 
lived there? (John 21 : 2.) What do you know about 
Oriental marriage feasts? What indicates that Mary ¥* 
either a near friend or a relative of the family ? (v. 5.) What 
may hint that Joseph was by this time dead? What discr 
ples had Jesus won? What did Christ teach concerning ™4™ 
riage? (Matt. 19 : 3-9; 22:30.) Why is it significant thet 
his first public appearance in the ministry should be + * 
marriage feast? (Matt. 11 : 19.) How has Christianity 
exalted family relations, and blessed the home? In whst 
ways, and why, is a Christian certain to be happier than if 
he were not a Christian ? < 

2. No Wuxe (vs. 3-5).—Why would the failure of the ¥##* 
be considered a calamity by the hosts? Why did Mary apply 
to Jesus for help? What shows that Jesus’ answer ¥* 
entirely kind and respectful? Why was it best for him 
wait before performing the miracle? Why does Chris! © 
often delay to bestow blessings on his followers whea ‘bf 
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to him?) Why must Christ be obeyed injplicitiy and 
exotly if we would reqeive help from him? 

3, Draw Our Now (vs. 6-8).—Why did the Jews .need so 
puch water for purifying? How many gallons of wine did 
Christ make? Why did he make so much? What was the 
ofice of the “governor of the feast”? What facts of the 
narrative forbid any suspicion that this was nota real miracle? 
Why have we no right to conclude from this miracle that 
Christ would countenance the use of wine in modern times? 
What is the difference between the drinking habits then and 
now? What are some of Christ's teachings that require 
total abstinence in our day? (Matt. 5 : 29, 30; 18:6; Mark 
12: 30, etc.) 

4, Tu1s Breryntne or Mrracries (vs. 9-11).— What 
reasons have we for believing that the phrase, “drunk freely” 
(Rev. Ver.), does not imply drunkenness? How does this 
experience typify Christian lives,—the best wine last ?. (Prov. 
4:18; 1 Cor. 2:9.) Of what were all. Christ’s miracles 
“signs” (Rev. Ver., v.11)? (John 5: 36.) Why was this a 
worthy beginning of these signs? Why is it said of Christ 
that he manifested his glory, instead of God’s glory? What 
sre some of the things that constitute Christ’s glory, and how 
did this miracle make them manifest? What lies at the 
foundation of your belief in Christ? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1, What was Christ’s first miracle? 2. Where was it per- 
formed? 38. Why was it performed? (vs. 3,11.) 4. What 
did the ruler of the feast say about it? 5, What effect did 
it have on Christ’s disciples? 6. Do you think of Christ as 
happy, or sad?- 7; And one who follows Christ—he will be 
happy, or sad ? 


Boston, Mass. 


QUESTIOVE TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING.! 


1. What was the first miracle of Jesus? 2. In the presen 
of what persons was it performed? 3. What part did others 
bear in the doing of this miracle? 4, What good results did 
it bring? 5. What words of Jesus’ mother should we all 
obey ? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





JESUS WAS THERE, | 
MARING HIS FRIENDS’ Joy, 


YMPATHIZING IN TROUBLE, 
MOWING FORTH HfS GLORY. 





DO ALL TO THE GLORY OF GOD. 





MANIFESTING GLORY. 





ELPFULNESS 
IS 
EAVENLINESS. 








WHaT WOULD JESUS DO? 








HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNDS. 


** Go and tell Jesus.” 

“ Are you weary, are you héavy-laden?”’ 
“In all my Lord’s appointed ways.” 

** My dear Redeemer and my Lord,” 

“‘ Begone, unbelief, my Savigur is near.” 
"Tis 90 sweet to trust in Jesus.” 

“* My faith looks up to thee.” 

“* What a Friend we have in Jesus.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Jesus shares our joys as well as our sorrowe.- In our best 
tecial life, as well as in our hardest personal trials, he is glad 
tobe with us; and his presence is always a blessing. When 
wo lives are made one in the sacred marriage tie, it is their 
‘privilege, and the privilege of those interested in their wel- 
fire, to invite Jesus to be with them ; and he will graciously 
"spond to the invitation. A marriage without the presence 
Jesus is lacking in that which is best of all. 

Whatever concerns us, any want or anxiety of oars, is of 
Mierest to Jesus, We can tell him of it, and ask his help, 
“dhe will not withhold his sympathy or aid. His power 
Md glory are manifested in his loving supply of our bodily 
"its, as surely.as in his ministry to our mental and moral 
weds. And whatever he gives to us is best of its kind. He 
pemaatte pure water better than the costliest wine. Let all | 


‘Nore, —These questions are giyen also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
<*7 Occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
Muik space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 
ee specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, 


‘ding. If we would be guided in our drinking by this miracle, 


| The first is that up to this time Jesus had wrought no mira- 


whe did know the story of the temptation, the refusal to turn 
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of us believe on Jesus, because he is as he is, and because he 
does as he doee. 


ADDED POINTS. 


Jesus was not above responding to proper social invita- 
tion, With all his many duties and responsibilities, he could 
find time for attention to a thing like this. 

How a good mother’s spirit shows itself in a neighbor's 
house as in her own! She is unselfishly watchful of the 
needs of others, and is desirous of meeting them. 

A mother ought to understand her son so that she can see 
a meaning in his words that others cannot perceive. Some 
mothers do this, and others do not. 

There comes a time to every true son when he must decide 
his duty for himself instead of trusting his mother to decide 
it for him. Well is it for a mother to recognize this time, 
and to rejoice that it has arrived. 

Wine that is made of pure water is safe for use at a wed- 


let us remember all the facts in the case. 

Those who are in the service of Christ and are doing his 
bidding, have an understanding of his plans and power beyond 
all that is known to others, 





THE DIALOGUE AT CANA. 
BY PRESIDENT ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, 8.T.D. 


The two brief sentences interchanged by Jesus and his 
mother at the marriage in Cana, taken in their plain and lit- 
eral sense, are a source of mystification to many readers. The 
most usual understanding is that Mary suggested the use of 
miraculous power to furnish an additional supply of wine, 
and that our Lord met the suggestion by a rebuke, and yet 
proceeded to do what she suggested. 

There are several obvious difficulties in this interpretation. 


cles. The one who knew him most familiarly, and who 
formed her idea of what he was likely to do upon thirty 
years’ observation of his acts, was not likely to suggest a 
complete and astonishitig departure from his ordinary course 
of action. 

It is said, indeed, that Mary knew of the deepened Mes- 
sianic consciousness, which followed his baptism and his 
temptation. We have no evidence that she knew anything 
ag yet of the change which had come over his spirit ; and if 


stones into bread in his sorest need certainly would not have 
encouraged her to expect him to turn water into wine, to 
meet a need far less urgent. It is true that there was a rea- 
son for doing at Cana something which, in an external way, 
resembled what he refused to do in the wilderness. But was 
Mary likely to appreciate the reason for the difference ? 
Another difficulty is that her son’s answer, so far from 
turning away her expectation of his doing something to meet 
the need of the marriage feast, seems to have awakened it. 
It is after that answer, and not before it, that she bids the 
servants take heed to do whatever he bade them. There is 
not a word to suggest a miracle, until he has made the an- 
swer which seems like a refusal to do anything of the sort. 
There is an explanation of this brief dialogue in Dr. J. H. A. 
Ebrard’s “Scientific Criticism of the Gospel History” (Frank- 
furt, 1868), which seems to remove these difficulties without 
creating any others in their place. Dr. Ebrard was a Re- 
formed, not a Lutheran, theologian, professor at Erlangen, and 
died since this (third) edition of his work appeared. It is an 
elaborate and exhaustive answer to the objections offered by 
negative critics to the genuineness and historicity of the Gos- 
pels. In his treatment of this passage he follows, in the main, 
the interpretation given niore than a century previously by 
the great Bengel in his ‘Gnomon of the New Testament.” 
Bengel and Ebrard, in the first place, ascribe a different 
motive to Mary’s remark: “They havenowine.” As thenar- 
rative intimates, she was the personal friend of the family, and 
as such interested in the success of the wedding feast. She 
knew their circumstances, and felt a kindly and neighborly 
jealousy for their social honor. Her son, his brethren, and 
his new friends were there on her account; and when she 
saw that the slender stock of wine her friends were able to 
provide was exhausted, or nearly so, she gave him a hint 
that it was time to bring the feast toaclose. Probably it 
was his conversation with the guests which seemed likely to 
prolong it. At any rate his withdrawal, with his brethren 
and hiv disciples, would be a means of bringing it to a close. 
His answer has been misunderstood because it has been 
taken in what seems the literal sense of the words, without 
regard to the Hebrew idiom he employs. He says: “ What 
to me and to thee, woman?” This seems to be equivalent to | 
“What have I todo with thee?” It really means “ Leave 
that to me.” “It is an expression,” says Ebrard, “which al- 
ways denies that that which the other person does or proposes, 
is called for by a relation which exists, or by an occurrence 
which has happened, between him and me. So in Matthew 
8 : 29 and the parallel passages, the devils opine, quite erro- 


—_--—. 


gether without reason. In this way the expression came to 
mean generally, ‘It is not your affair, but mine~ leave it to 
me.’ ” 

Gid Testament usage shows this. In 2 Samuel 16 : 9-10, 
we have a dialogue between King David and his brave sol- 
dier and cousin, Abishai the son of Zeruiah. Abishai wishes 
to take the head off Shimei, who has been cursing the king. 
David replies: “ What is there between me and you, ye sons 
of Zeruiah? So let him curse.” The verse following shows 
that the words imply no impatience, and convey no rebuke 
of excessive zeal, but simply mean, “ Leave that to me. It is 
my burden God has laid on me. Perhaps my bearing it 
meekly will turn God to mercy.” So Jephthah (Judg. 11: 
12) says to the king of Ammonites: “ What is there to thee 
and to me that thou art come to fight in my land?” That 
is: “ What has there happened between us?” 

In this sense Mary seems to have understood her son. 
Hearing him assume the provision of wine as his affair, she 
now gives directions to the servants to do exactly what he 
bade them. And having thus assumed the responsibility, he 
discharges it so promptly that no one can see any break in: 
the feast. When she speaks, the wine is as good as done, 
Yet the master of the feast speaks as if the new supply had: 
been continuous with the old. 

What, then, is the sense of the mysterious words, “ Mine 
hour is not yet come”? Certainly not the hour for the 
working of a miracle, That he did at once. Nor yet his 
hour for manifestation of his Messianic glory in the salvation 
of men. He did not give his mother an answer which was 
utterly beyond her comprehension, and which could have 
nothing to do with the-matter in hand. Manifestly it is the 
hour (or time) for doing what Mary had suggested; namely, 
breaking up the feast by withdrawing with his brothers and 
his disciples. He was about his Father’s business at the mar- 
riage feast. He.was sowing good seed in the minds ard hearts 
of the guests. He has seoured their attention. He cannot 
go until he has said all he has to say tothem. Rather will 
he keep up the feast by a further supply of wine, than break 
off at once out of regard for the social honor of the family. 

In modern phrase, she said: “The wine is done; had we 
not better go?” And he answered: “ Leave that tome, [ 
am not ready to go yet.” 


Philadelphia. 





THE STONE OF CANA. 


BY MRS. M. K. KALOPATHAKES. 


[REPRINTED FROM THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, MARCH 28, 1885. ] 


To the list of monuments regarded with interest and vene- 
ration as connected with the life and miracles of our Lord, 
there seems now to be added another, through a recent dis- " 
covery at Elatea by M. Paris, a student of the French Archwo- 
logical School here. 

M. Paris was making excavations with reference to the 
temple of Minerva, when he came upon the remains of 
a church of the Virgin, belonging evidently to the mid- 
die ages, and found a slab of grey marble veined with 
white, bearing this inscription, in Byzantine characters: 


toytoc ECTIN 


Ai6oe 
Ses STRCES 


A Kgs CRO 
“This is the stone from Cana of Galilee where our Lord 
Jesus Christ made the water into wine,” 

The stone is 2.33 meters in length, 0.64 meters wide, and 
0.33 meters high. ‘Phe upper surface, one side and one end, 
are carefully polished, while the under surface and remain- 
ing side and end are simply hewn, as if intended to be placed 
in a corner of a room. The inscription is on the larger pol- 
ished lateral surface, not running from end to end, as might 
naturally be expected, but across the narrower way. The 














The Stone of Cana, showing the position of the inscription. 


supposition is that this is the. stone-couch upon which our 
Lord reclined at the marriage supper at Cana. The inscription 
alone would not justify the conclusion ; but M. Ch. Diebi, in 
a long article devoted to this subject in the Bulletin de Cor- 





neously, that Jesus’ appearance to their discomfiture is alio- 


respondence He!lénique, argues that the inscription was duubt- 
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less engraved upon it at the time of or subsequent to its removal 
from Cana, and was considered sufficient to designate the stone 
as the well-known object of veneration among the early Chris- 
tians. The pilgrims of the middle ages mention several monu- 
ments from Cana. Antonin de Plaisance, towards the end of the 
sixth century, saw there two of the urns which contained the 
water that was changed to wine. In the eighth century, St. 
Willibald found a great church, where one of these jars was 
still preserved ; but later than this all mention of such things 
disappears, and the natural inference is that they had been 
removed from Cana. Antonin de Plaisance also mentions, be- 
sides the water-pots, another monument—the stone of Cana. 
** We come to Kana,” he writes, “ ubi Dominus fuit ad nuptias, 
et accubuimus in ipso accubitu, ubi ego, indignus, parentum 
meorum nomina scripsi.” [“ Where the Lord was present at 
the marriage-feast ; and we reclined in the couch [the reclin- 
ing-place] itself, where [also] I, unworthy, wrote the names 
of my parents.” ] 

Comparing the text of Antonin with the slab of Elatea, 
M. Diehl finds an inscription near the end, where the head 
and upper part of the body might recline, the translation of 
which he makes out to be this: “ Remember, Lord, my father 
and my mother. Antonios.” And he infers that it is highly 
probable that the Antonios of this inscription is no other than 
the Antonin de Plaisance. “Thanks,” says Diehl, “to an 
insignificant detail mentioned by a pilgrim of thesixth century, 
the famous stone of Cana has already an assured origin and 
history.” 

How it came to Elatea, must be a matter of mere conjec- 
ture; but the probability is that it was not taken there 
direct from Palestine, but rather first.to Constantinople, where 
it is known that some of the water-pots were preserved, and 
that subsequently, when Constantinople fell before Western 
invaders, the well-known zeal for sacred relics induced each 
prince or commander to seize what he could to enrich his 
own domains. It is thought by Diehl and others who have 
observed it, that the chapel in which this stone was found 
was built for it, as it is so fixed in the structure that it could 
not have been placed there after the erection of the church. 

It appears from remains found there now, that.Elatea was 
a place of considerable importance during the period of the 
princes of Achaia and the dukes of Athens; and some one of 
these may have brought hither this stone, and erected the 
sanctuary for its preservation, 

Athens, Greece. 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1894. 


Chautauqua (Int. Executive Committee meeting, 

Int, Field Workers’ conference) August 16-18 
North Carolina, at Durham, ..............sccs0e ceseepeee August 21-23 
Kentucky, at Russel ville.............. cscs seeeeesee seeeeed August 28-30 
District of Columbia, at Washington 
‘Vermont, at St. Albans 
New Brunswick, at Fredericton October 16-18 
Ontario, at Belleville......... .......ccccsesseeeseseseeeeseeeesOttober 23-25 
Southern California, at Ventuira......... 0.0... ...cce00 November 5-7 
Michigan, at Grand Rapids November 13 
Connecticut (biennial), at New London.......... November 13-15 


MARYLAND SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION. 


BY FRANK WOODS, 


On March 9, 1846, an act was passed by the General 
Assembly of Maryland creating a corporation, called the 
‘Maryland Sunday School Union,” for the expressed 
purpose of “ promoting the Biblical instruction of the 
rising generation throughout the state, agreeable to the 
constitution and by-laws of said society, as they now 
exist, or as they may be from time to time adopted; 
provided, that all such regulations be consistent with the 
laws of Maryland and the provisions of this act.” 

And by a subsequent section of the act, this corpora- 
tion was authorized to acquire, hold, sell, mortgage, or 
otherwise dispose of real and personal property, pro- 
vided the clear annual income from the property should 
not exceed $10,000. 

In 1876 the constitution and by-laws in force in 1846 
were modified, enlarged, and modernized, and they have 
not since been changed. According to the present con- 
stitution, the object of the Union is “to promote the 
opening of new Sunday-schools, and the increase and 
prosperity of those already in existence within the limits 
of the state, and to promote by all proper means the re- 
ligious education of the children in this commonwealth.” 
Each subscriber of one dollar annually becomes a mem- 
per cf the Union for that year, while paying twenty dol- 
lars, at one time, constitutes a member for life, and fifty 
dollars, a director for life. The business of the Union 





is conducted by a board of thirty managers, annually 
elected by the members, which has power to fill such va- 
cuncies as may occur in its own body. The officers of the 
Union are a president, five vice-presidents chosen from 
Baltimore City and one vice-president from each of the 
twenty-three counties in the state, a recording secretary, 
and a treasurer, The board annually appoints from its 
own number seven standing committees, the most im- 
portant being an executive committee of fourteen, which 
carries out the plans of the board, and transacts such 
other business as the wants of the Union may demand. 

These details are given because the machinery for 
organized Sunday-school work in Maryland, believed to 
be unlike that of any other state, and operated success- 
fully for fifty years, has by its good results proven itself 
to be practical, permanent, and tiseful. It was created 
and did lasting and valuable work long before the be- 
ginning of the methods of county and state conventions 
and institutes now commonly in vogue, and it has shown 
itself quite their equal in carrying on and encouraging 
the best modern improvements along the same lipts. 
Instead of being created by the state convention, as in 
other states, the Union calls, provides for, and creates 
the convention. Its executive committee selects the 
speakers, provides the program, and chooses the place for 
the convention very much as the executive committee 
does in other states, the difference being that in other 
states the committee expires with the convention, and is 
succeeded by a new one appointed by the convention, 
while in Maryland the convention has nothirg to do 
with the executive committee, nothing to do with the 
board of managers, and nothing to do with the Union. 
Nevertheless, it chooses its own temporary and permanent 
officers, conducts its services, and manages its business, 
as such bodies usually do in other states. 

The records of the Union show that on March 24, 1857, 
a “committee was appointed to consider the expediency 
of holding a state Sunday-school convention of the 
superintendents, teachers, and friends of the cause; ” 
but the first state convention was held at Frederick City 
in December, 1863, and for the next five years state con- 
ventions were held annually; but since 1868, only ten 
have been held, with some irregularity, but usually in 
alternate years. The next State Convention will be held 
in October of this year. 

Our county and district conventions, held annually, in 
some counties, and at irregular intervals in others, are 
conducted in all respects as in other states, each county 
association being auxiliary to, and its president being 
always chosen as one of the vice-presidents of, the Mary- 
land Sunday School Union at its succeeding annual 
meeting. 

The current funds of the Union are derived from in- 
terest on its investments, and subscriptions from its 
members, and its auxiliary county associations. The 
average annual receipts of the Union for the past thirty 
years have been $4,711, and forthe past ten years $3,406, 
no year falling below $3,000, and some exceeding $7,200. 

During the past twenty-five years, the Union has never 
had Jess than three, and it has often had six, and occa- 
sionally ten, field-workers in its service at one time; and 
it has through them always established Sunday-schools 
throughout the state wherever they were needed, prior 
to 1874 as “ Union Schools,” but since that time as 
denominational schools in every case where it was pos- 
sible to do so, This method of procedure, unlike that in 
most other states, has caused us no trouble. Of late 
years, however, there has been little need of this sort of 
work, and a consequent increase of convention and in- 
stitute work has taken its place. Its records show that 
the Union has thus established, since 1877, more than 
fifteen hundred Sunday-schools, many of which are among 
the colored people, who compose one-fifth of our popu- 
lation. For fifteen years the Union has always kept in 
its employ one colored field-worker to labor among his 
own race. 

The following statistics for 1893, comparing Sunday- 
schools with public schools, may prove interesting and 
suggestive : 

Number public schools in Maryland 
Number Sunday-schools in Maryland 
Enrolment public schools in Maryland............ 199,402 
Enrolment Sunday-schools in Maryland 
Enrolment public schools in Baltimore City..... 75,790 
Enrolment Sunday-schools in Baltimore City... 105,370 
Number of publie schools in Maryland, exclud- 

ing Baltimore City 
Number Sunday-schools, excluding Baltimore 


Enrolment public schools, excluding Baltimore 
“EL eae: IRE 
Enrolment Sunday-schools, excluding Balti- 
MIOLE CILY «0000. sorvsceee voseceees soetes cesses secegsecees hs GyO4E 


a 
These figures include colored people, and exclude ajj 
Sunday-schools not evangelical, and show that Maryland 
has twenty-six and three-quarters per cent of her tot 
population of 1,042,390 enrolled in evangelical Sunday. 
schools. But in common with her sister states, Mary. 
land has still much work to do along Sunday-schoo} 
lines. More than sixty thousand of her children (per. 
sons between five and twenty-one years of age) within 
Baltimore City, and more than a hundred and twenty- 
five thousand in the whole state, have never been ep- 
rolled in any Sunday-school, Catholic or Protestant; 
and to gather these, as well as to stimulate and improve 
the quality of the schools already existing, demands and 
receives the continued and increasing solicitude and 
effort of the Maryland Sunday School Union. 
Baltimore, Md. 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


“THE UNKNOWN LIFE OF CHRIST.” * 


Early in the year some excitement was aroused in re- 
ligious circles by the publication in Paris of a Thibetan 
Life of Christ, which M. Notovitch, a Russian traveler, 
claimed to have discovered in 1887, in a Booddhist 
monastery near Leh, in the province of Ladakh, in 
Thibet. This work is now available in a fair English 
translation, and includes not only the Life in ques. 
tion, but a readable account of the journey during which 
it was discovered. We are told how M. Notovitch de. 
termined to go to Thibet by way of the Valley of Cash- 
mere; how he chanced, while in casual conversation 
with a Booddhist monk, to hear the name of “ Issa, the 
Mect, the sacred, the propagator of true religion; ” how 
he was impressed by the coincidences between this 
Booddhist Issa and the Christian Jesus; how he dis- 
covered that sacred scrolls were in existence, preserving 
the story of this Issa; and how, after much lack of suc 
cess, an injury detained him naturally at a monastery, 
where at last he succeeded in hearing and copying 
through an interpreter, the life of Saint Issa. This li# 
is given as it was transcribed, although with some» 
arrangement in ‘the order of paragraphs, and is accom 
panied by an essay which discusses and defends some of 
its statements which*are at variance with biblical state 
ments, 

There are several such variations. The one of most 
importance is professedly supplemental of the biblical 
narrative. It tells us that Jesus spent the fifteen unre- 
corded years of his life, between his appearance in the 
temple and his baptism, in India, studying Brahmanic 
and Booddhistic lore, and ‘preaching to all people. It 
also represents Moses asa real Egyptian prince-royal, 
who headed the Israelites because of his private ambi- 
tion. It represents the death of Jesus as brought about 
by the unrelenting hatred of Pilate, in spite of every 
effort put forth by the Jews to save him. 

Some of the sayings attributed to Jesus are well con- 
ceived, although they have a flavor of the far East; for 
example: “ Whoso doth not respect his mother—the 
most sacred being after his God—is unworthy the name 
of son.” “‘Hearken to what I say to you: Respect 
woman; for in her we see the mother of the universe, 
and all the truth of divine creation is to come through 
her.” Other sayirlgs are hardly up to the stgndard; for 
example: “ Love your wives and respect them, for they 
will be the mothers of to-morrow and later the grand- 
mothers of a whole nation.” 

It is impossible to consider this a genuine find. It is 
full of clever touches which seem to be due to the brain 
of someone well versed in the ideas and phraseology of 
Eastern religions, and familiar with a certain type % 
writings in biblical criticism. It bears no comparison, 
however, with the canonical Gospels, and scarcely with 
the apochryphal ones. In the narrative of the journey, 
a Booddhist monk of to-day is made to chat with M. 
Notovitch about the Egyptians, the Israelites, and eve® 
the Assyrians! The latter half of the chronicle is take® 
up with events concerning which the Booddhists of India 
could bave had no intelligent knowledge. To bes! 
such criticisms as these would have no force in the fact 
of reasonable externa) evidence to the authenticity af 
the record. But such evidence as we haye is against * 
The Rev. F. B. Shawe, a Moravian missionary of 
the chief town of Ladakb, has just asserted (1) t# 
Booddhists do not venerate Jesus, or Issa (the Mubs® 
medan name for Jesus), at all; (2) that his colleaga® 


* The Unknown Life of Jesus Christ: From Buddbistic Recor 





By Nicolas Notoviieh. Transiated by J. H. Connelly and 
wong. lime, pp. 288. New York: G. W. Dillimgham. $1.50. 
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pave had easy access to the very monas- 


tery named by Notoviteh fer forty years, 


snd never so mach as heard of such a 
Life; (3) that no one in that vicinity can 
be found who has seen or heard of Noto- 
yitch; (4) that the monks deny that they 
have any old books,—least of all, one 1694 
years old, or a copy of it; and that (5) Pali 
jgan unknown language to any native of 
Ladakh. In view of such sweeping coun- 
ter-statements by a trustworthy man, there 
js scarcely need for serious discussion of 
this new Life of Jesus, 





Bight Hours for Work, By John Rae, M.A., 
author of ‘ Contempora Socialism.” 
(Svo, pp. xii, 340. New ork : Maemil- 
lan & Co. $1.25.) 

The proposal to reduce the hours of labor 
in mines and manufactories to eight a day, 
or rather to forty-eight a week, has ac- 
quired a new interest since the British 
government adopted it for its great staff 
at Woolwich and other centers, after ex- 
periments which satisfied the authorities 
of its wisdom, In this volume, Mr, Rae 
gives us the most exhaustive diseussion of 
the subject that is anywhere to be found, 
He shows that the eight-hour day is no 
novelty, having been not uncommon before 
the introduction of the steam-engine, and 
the creation of great plants of machinery 
lengthened the day’s work to twelve, thir- 
teen, and even fourteen hours. This was 
on the principle that every quarter of an 
hour’s work was a thousand pounds a year 
to the profits of a big establishment, Yet 
when the law of 1846 reduced the number 
of hours to ten, for thesake of humanity, 
there was no reduction of the output of 
wch establishments, nor were they placed 
st any disadvantage in competition with 
wuntries which clung to the long day. 


b in our own country, the cotton-spinners 


fassachusetts, working ten hours a day,; 
‘id.as well as those of Rhode Island and 
fonnecticut, whose mills ran eleven hours. 
For even where the work’ has been carried 
on by automatic machines, like the spin- 
hing-jenny and the power-loom, the greater 
diligence, the finer health, and the sus- 
tained energy of the worker on shorter 
hours, enable him to hold his own. Much 
the same has. been the case where the 
dight-hour day has been established, as in 
the Australian colony of Victoria, and ina 
considerable number of isolated establish- 
ments in Great Britain and America. The 
workmen haveimproved both morally and 
physically; their interest in their work 
has been developed; the opportunities for 
self-improvement offered them by their 
leisure have not been wasted, Mr. Rae, 
however, does not share the hopes eater- 
tained by Mr. George Gunton and others, 
that the reduction of the hours of labor 
vill furnish employment to the unem- 


ployed, and thus raise wages by removing | p 


their competition. He finds no evidence 
in Victoria or elsewhere that any such 
result has been attained, or is likely to be. 


Secial Reform and the Church. By John R. 
Commons, Professor of Economics and So- 
cial Science, Indiana University ; Secretary 
of the American Institute of Christian So- 
cology. With an Introduction by Pro- 
fessor Richard T. Ely. (16mo, pp. x, 176. 
New York: Thomas Y. Croweil & Co. 
75 cents.) 

: This book bélongs to the new school of 

Christian Sociology,” though why there 
thould be a Christian Sociology more than 

‘Christian Chemistry or Botany, isa ques- 

Worth raising. The common note of 
he school, of which Professor Ely is the 

Mther youthful patriatch, is the demand 

sys upon the Christian Church to take 

"Pand settle all sorts of social and even 

*onomic problems, and the censure it pro- 
inces upon the existing church because 

Mite failure to interpret its function thus 

y. Now there is justice in the de- 


manu, and truth in the censure; and yet 
the one is not wholly just, nor the other 
wholly true. Thechurch has to deal with 
social problems as Christ and his apostles 
did, and not as the patrons of economic 
and social reforms do and must do, The 
church is concerned with the underlying 
spiritual forees which slowly shape the 
world, and its worst mistakes have been in 
an impatience with the slow results of 
social development. Monasticism is not 
the only fruit of the effort to get to the 
millennium by'ashort cut. Another note 
is the tone of exaggeration in describing 
the actual condition of the working ma- 
jority, and of the responsibility of the eda- 
cated minority for its evils, The judicial 
estimate of the good and evil of the exist- 
ing situation is wanting. Not only are 
the facts of unpleasant and unsuitable en- 
vironment thrown into lurid light, but 
their moral importance is overstated, and 
their existence is traced entirely to some- 
body’s neglect. If Professor Commons 
or Professor Ely ever tried to conduct a 
night-school in a big city, they would 
reach the conclusion that the material in 
which the church and other agencies for 
good has been working has much to do 
with the failure to work revolutions, abolish 
pauperism, and bring in the reign of justice. 





Wealth and Moral Law: The Carew Lectures 
for 1894;. Hartford Theological Seminary. 
By FE, Benjamin Andrews, D.D., LL.D., 
President of Brown University. (12mo, 
pp. 135. Hartford: Hartford Seminary 

ress. $1.) 


Dr. Andrews takes no optimistic view 
of the industrial situation and outlook. 
He thinks the frugal rich are our benefac- 
tors, but that the waste of wealth on luxu- 
ries is a growing evil. He believes that 
the age of competition among producers is 
passing away, and that trusts and other 
forms of co-operation among the capitalists 
‘are going to bring in a new age of feudal- 
ism. He sees in our tax laws and our de- 
monetization of silver causes of gross in- 
justice and inequality. He sees in our 
boasted commerce an unremunerated gift 
of “ corn and beef to England on a colos- 
sal scale each year.” He deplores the 
growth of the gambling spirit, which seeks 
to make a gain without rendering a ser- 
vice. He doubts the solid improvement 
of the condition of the working classes, or 
at least minimizes it greatly. And he 
thinks the Malthusian law of population, 
with its vistas of epidemic starvation, has 
more truth in it than we are ready to 
admit. He asserts, indeed, that a large 
share of our economic evils are not the re- 
sult of personal wrong, but of the order 
of things. If any one feels too cheerful in 
these days, the book will serve as a cor- 
rective. 


oems. By Langdon Elwyn Mitchell,—“ John 

Philip Varley.” (12mo, pp. vi, 118. Bos- 

ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
_ Co. $1.50.) 

Mr. Langdon Elwyn Mitchell, a son of 
Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell, published seven 
years ago a first volume of verse, Sylvian. 
Half the volume was given toa play, poor, 
but dotted with an occasional epigram. 
There were two or three poems of thought, 
and a group of songs full of lyric quality. 
The volume led the few who are watchful 
of contemporary verse to feel that a new 
poet was at the beginning of his career. 
The volume now issued confirms this im- 
pression. Mr. Mitchell’s verse Jacks sen- 
suous charm. It is not unmusical, but it 
has not the attractive quality. It is digni- 
fied, the level is high, the moral note 
strenuous and occasionally shrill, and 
there is a constant response to the love of 
country. But the real dividing line be- 
tween mere verse and poetry is that the 
latter surges with a sense of the inner 





meaning of act and emotion, and this these 


poems have. Having this, they are sin- 
cere, serious, and impassioned creative 
work. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Woman Suffrage is the subject of a 
friendly debate in the August number of 
The Century Magazine. Senator George F. 
Hoar writes on “The Right and Expedi- 
ency of Woman Suffrage,” Dr. J. M. 
Buckley treating of “The Wrongs and 
Perils of Woman Suffrage.” The articles 
were written independently of each other, 
and were then exchanged by the authors, 
to enable each author to prepare a “ Post- 
script” in answer to the other's article. 
It is an interesting putting of both sides 
of a subject that is arousing widespread 
interest. In the “ Postscripts,” Senator 
Hoar says that, in his judgment, Dr. Buck- 
ley has présented “ the strongest argument 
ever made on that side; ” while Dr. Buck- 
ley calls attention to the “ courteous ad- 
mission of Senator Hoar that opponents 
of woman suffrage among men are not in- 
fluenced by ‘the tyrants’ desire to keep 
the rule of the State to themselves,’ but 
‘chiefly an honest desire for the good of 
the State, and an honest desire for the 
welfare of woman.’ ” 





The number of newly discovered papyri 
from Egypt that have been secured by 
European libraries and museums in recent 
months is extraordinary. Of those in 
the possession of the Royal Museum in 
Berlin, some five thousand have been cata- 
loged, Yet this is only a portion of the 
whole, since there are yet a number of 
boxes filled with such treasures un- 
opened. This great abundance of papyri 
is all the more noteworthy because the 
common writing material in Egypt was 
not papyrus, which must have been ex- 
pensive, but clay tablets. The Berlin 
authorities have already begun the publi- 
cation of their collection, and are issu- 
ing two sets; namely, Greek Documents 
from the Roman Era, and Coptic and 
Arabic Documents. ‘These publications 
appear at irregular intervals in pamphlets 
of thirty-two pages. The intention is to 
publish about ten pamphlets per annum. 
Ten pamphlets of the Greek Documents 
have already been issued; and the elev- 
enth, together with the index, will com- 
plete the first volume. In the Berlin 
collection there are a great number of 
valuable finds, among them the recently 
published official declaration stating that 
certain Christians had sacrificed to the 
gods. These Greek texts have been edited 
by Drs. Krebs and Wilcken. 


One of the most valuable articles of 
special interest to Bible students, found in 
recent issues of foreign journals, is a de- 
scription of the Bethlehem of to-day, in 
the Journal of the German Palestine So- 
ciety, Volume 17, Number 2. Its author 
is P. Palmer, of Jerusalem, and it is ac- 
compained by what is undoubtedly the 
finest topographical chart of the historic 
city ever published. The scale is 1—12,500. 
From this article one learns that the 
present population of Bethlehem is 8,035, 
made up of Latin Christians, Greek Chris, 
tians, Muhammadans, Armenians, Protest- 
ants, Copts, and Syrians. No Jews are 
permitted to reside permanently in the 
city. A large portion of the population is 
engaged in the manufacture of pear! goods, 
which are sold especially during the Duster 
pilgrim season, while several Bethlehem ites 
have in recent years been making money 
by taking their goods to Western Europe, 
and still more to America. The popula- 
tion increases very slowly, and in this re- 
spect differs considerably from Jerusalem, 





Nazareth, and some other cities in Pales- 


| If so, you can make $1200 to 


tine. Very few strangers settle down in 
Bethlehem. The city is divided into eight 
quarters, and has no fewer than eleven 
churches and schools. It is in nowise 
modernized. Palmer states that, notwith- 
standing its advantages, it is what it has 
been for so many long years. “a narrow, 
dirty village.” 











BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 146,500 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts 
of from 5 per cent on too insertions, to 40 per 
cent on an advertisement running a year,” An 
advertiser agreeing to take a certain wniform 
amount of epace (not leas than three inches) in 
each issue for a year, may have such a position 
in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far 
as it will ndt conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages, 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates, 
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PARACON OF SONG. 
| eer an n Ry a Re * 
eonen, eke Port book of Its kind ever published. 
Everything in it is mew. go cents 


TREBLE CLEF CHOIR. 


6. F, &D. B. Towner, For women's 
ontains Sacred and Secular Music. Glees. 
8, etc., composed and arran ex iy 


k. ere is also a short elementary course 
of instruction in the book. Price so cents 


ELITE ORGAN ALBUM. 1 
iy ope oo mpg eo i occasion pers 
from 7 works of the best writers, *, taco 
postpaid. 


MUSIC TABLET 


with a lensed view of the Material of Com 
position. Sheets ruled with staff line and perfor 
ated fortearing. Price ag cents 

THE JOMN CHURCH CO., : 
CINCINNATI - NEW YORK — cuICAGo 


The songs used atthe great C, EF. Convention at Cleve- 
land, July 18, 1894, were selections from the new book, 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS, 
By IRA D. SANKEY. 
$30 per 100, not prepaid. 35c.each by mail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E. Oth St., New York. 216 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


HOOD’S ANNIVERSARY MUSIC No. 8 


Contains two appropriate anthem’ for Su -school, 
$3 per 100, Sena ten cents for samples of this line 
pieces. jJOuN J. 8000 1024 Arch 8, Philadel Pa. 


—2 JUST RUBLISHED e& 
THE NEW EDITION OF THE 


Genome “ OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


With NEW HELPS and MAPS. 
At prices from §1.25 to §20.00. 
For sale by all booksellers, Send for catalogue. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
33 East i7th Street, . New York. 

















9/ \e/ Taivihe: f efrves 


Westminster Quarterlies. 
Three grades. The best and smo eas 


CRAFTS’ “SABBATH FOR MAN” 
Beduced to 85 ot. Gestage 15 ets. extra). 
His “ Civil Sabbath" 35 cents, postpaid. 

“Reading the Bible with Rellay’ 45 cents. 
Warp & DRUMMOND, 711 Broafway, New York. 


APPROVED BOOKS. 











sent for 2cent 
Goodenough & Wogiom Co., 122 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


OLD and NEW AGENTS WANTED 
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“WILL $1200 MEET YOUR WANTS? 


$2000 this year worki 
fog us. Ladies can do as well as gentiouwen. “Address 
S. L. BELL & Co., Publishers, Pa. 
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_ PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage : 


ONE COPY, one year 5 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance... 5. 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 


Any school or rm! set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as meer copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates : 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one uddresa, 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers, 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
gous age to one address, at tifty cents each, when so 

esir 


‘The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
Others in the same school get theirs from another, 
Se pagers will be sent accordingly. This applies to 
package clubs at fifty cents per copy to the extent 
that large packages may be divided (into smaller 
packages of five or more copies each, if desired, 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten Ma ey = forinaclubof either 
character. The free copies for kage clubs cannot 
ll be included in the 


Adalbions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the pronervionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schoois that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

as the papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
@® year, can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can havea copy transferred 

@ package to a separate address at the rate of 

one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 

ption, when it has over six months to ran. When 

it has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 

is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. it 

w club subscriber intends to change his or her 

ress fora few weeks only, we will mail an extra 

copy, Fo long as desired, at the rate of three cents 
per week 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
caanged should be careful to name, not only the post- 

to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
h county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the Po dewey subscriptio 
suc rson will oblige the pg lisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 
The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless a4 special request, The 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 

refore be made early. 

Bnough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


well be seut separately, but w 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Senter Shot Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 8 shillings. 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
‘To secure the above rates for two or morecoples, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 
y the subscribers. 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
Paternoster Row, London, E.C,, will receive yearly 
of half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
r to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. 0. Box 1550. e 








SUNSTROKE, GAS, POISON, 
lifting, freezing, somnambulism, and chok in 
swallowing, often cause accidenta: death. Onl 
one accident policy covers such fatal injuries it 
covers also those ordinarily covered) : The Ex- 

tension Full Indemnity Policy of 


The United States Mutual Accident 
Association, 
320, 322, and 324 Broapway, NEw York. 
CHARLES B. Pret, Pres. Ww. Bro. Suits, Sec. 














AMERICAN 
Insurance ny, 
Nos. 208 and 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPRIA. 
Payable in gold, Secured by first lien 


_ << 
LOAN Send for references. 


0 
8), on city or farm property. 
© Address, TACOMA INVESTWENT CO., TACOMA, WASH. 


~ t» Ladies’ TRICYCLES 


Health,Strength and Recreation 
For Old or Young 
Tall or Short 
Heavy or Light 
LADIES,GIRLS or MEN 


Negotiated, without cost to lender. 








ABSOLUTELY SAFE for Elderly and Weak 


We make a ialty of Foot and Hand Power 
Tricycles for IPPLES and INVALIDS. Send 
for Catalogues and Prices. 


FAY MFG. CO. , 
14 East Broad Street, Elyria, Ohio 
$2.75 
eprings, 


Buys atural Finish 
©Re proce steam bent 














CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


A.B. & E.L. SHAW, 
\ULPIT 


27 SUDBURY ST., 
Boston, Mass. 
Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 








LARGEST MANUFACTURERS, 
(N THE WORLD 


/ 





Church, Lodge, and Invalid F urniture, 


Pews and Opera Chairs. 
S.C, SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St.. Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 


Furniture. Pulpits, Chairs, etc. 
GEO. D. SWAN. successor to Baxter C. Swan, 
246 South Second Street. Phila... Pa. 


THE GREAT CHURCH, LIGHT 


. IC LIGHT. 
I, P. FRINK,551 Pearl St., New York,U.8.A. 








=—§ HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
= Boston and New York. 
Established in 1827. 


Bells, Peals and Chimes. 


=) Best Ingot Copper and E. India 
Tin only, and so warranted. Best 
Hangings and Workmanship in 
the Country. Highest Award at 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


(Vol. XXXVI, No, ay 








TALKS WITH MOTHERS.—No. 3. 
Harry BaBbyHoop, 

Every mother wants her baby to thrive, 
because a healthy child is a happy child. 
The question of how the baby shall be fed 
is demanding the attention, as never be‘ore, 
not only of the mothers in the land, but of 
the entire medical profession also, because 
itis now realized how much the health ofa 





child can be influenced by proper nutrition 
during the years of babyhood. As the re- 
sult of the improper feeding of the infant, 
the vitality of the child is impaired, and he 
grows up weak and puny. In these days 
when artificial food is being so generally re- 
sorted to for infants, the demand for a sub- 
stitute for mother’s milk has brought out 


many foods for which t claims are 
made. Gustav Mellin, an English chemist, 
was the first to discover and combine the 
uisite we rties necessary for an arti- 

ficial food, and witn his discovery the 
rational feeding of infants commenced. 

Mellin’s F is the only fect substitute 
for mother’s milk, and it has done more to 
make babies strong and healthy than any- 
thing else that has ever been invented. 
Mellin’s Food possesses all the requisite 
heat and flesh producing and bone-formin 
constituents necessary to give a chil 
health, vigor and vitality. Infants are ex- 
ceedingly fond of it and thrive upon it when 
nothing else can be retained upon the 
stomach. If they have been weak, fretful 
and troublesome they become happy, 
healthy and active; bright eyes, ros 
cheeks, firm muscles and a strong const 
tution are the inevitable results of usin 
this excellent preparation. Mellin’s Food. 
being highly nutritious and easily digested, 
is also perfectly adapted to the wants of in- 
valids and convalesvents. 


~ @ GIVE THE BABY e 











World's Fair and Gold Medalat | 


Mid-Winter Fair. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
E. W. Vanduzen Co., + Cincinnati, Ohie. 
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Catalogue w < YS, CL IEY cs and terms 


Sune eeLLS 


McSHANE BELL FOURUEY. BALTIMORE, mp. 














The Booklet S,P,S.W, 


Contains hints valuable to all 
wearers of spectacles and eye- 
glasses. Write for one. 


E. B. MEYROWITZ, 
Manuf’g Optician, 





“Save the 
“4,pleces” 


ECRETARIES. 

The “SIMPLEX” is the 
easiest, cleanest, best, a 
cheapest duplicating process 
ever invented. Its.work is 
an exact fac-simile of the 
original writing. 

Requires no washing or cleaning, 
always ready , and will save its cost 
over and again in sending out 
notices. It costs but little ($3 to $10). 
Send for circulars. LAWTON &Co., 
ao Vesey St., New York. 


The 
Simplex 
Printer 


100 copies of 
any writing ordrawing 
im 20 minutes. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits asa WASH BLUE havebeen fully tested 
indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ht to have iton sale. Ask him for it. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop.. 233 N.2dSt., Phila., Pa. 


To buy well-known writing pers, 
such as Boston Linen Boston 
Bond—and Bunker Hill. 

Send 4 cents for samples. 
SAMUEL WARD CO., Boston, Mass. 


THE ONLY 
Perfect Substitute for Mother's Milk. 
TF eels Be rt 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., Boston, Mass. 





Whitman's Jujube for Singers and Public Speakers. 
Keep the throat moist and voice clear. Mailed for 25c. 
E HITMAN 


& SON, 
1316 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
NO PAIN! 


A-CORN SALV NO POISON |! - 








REMOVES THE TOR-CORN EVERY TIME. 
. A TRIAL SIZE ROX 
FOR A 2-CENT STAMP: 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO., - PHILADELPHIA. 


Ke LEwis. 98 x We 


104 EB. 23d St., New York. | 


(PATENTED) 


‘TNO atromgest and 
‘alike other L 


pote 
se ated ik gk 
the contents 


PENNA. SALT M’F’G CC. 
Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 


Alaska Stove Li 


NICKEL PLATED. 


at all Stove, 
Hardware, and House Furnishing 





Dealers, or mailed postpaid for 30 cts, 
ICKEL WORKS, Troy, N.Y. 


Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 





Friendship the Master-Passion. 


a force in the world. 413 pages (79% inches), richly bound in cloth and enclosed in a box. 


The Knightly Soldier. 


Price, $1.50. This is the 
Union, 


associations. 


The Blood Covenant. 


A book on the nature and his- 
tory of friendship, and its place as 
Price, $3. 


A biography of Major Henry Ward Camp. New and 
revised edition. 
story of an exceptionally fine specimen of the ’ 
Just the book for wide-awake young men, for Sunday-school libraries and for young men’s 


¥, >/8 inches), illustrated. 
best student-soldier of the 


323 page 


An examination of a primitive rite, and its bearings on 
Scripture. “ 


This is not, strictly speaking, a theological 


treatise, but it presents primitive facts by which theological opinions must be tested. A book of 390 


pages (554 8% inches). Price, ge. 


Kadesh-barnea. 


The importance and probable site of Kadesh-barnea, with a story 
of a hunt for it, including studies of the route of the exodus and the 


southern boundary of the Holy Land, The book has rare value and fascination for biblical students, 
and for the unlearned Bible reader. It is also an attractive story of adventure quite out of the usual 


experience of travelers, even in the desert of the Wanderings 


and four full-page illustrations. Price, $3. 


7% » inches). Two maps 


478 pages | 


Dr 


» » ta ethics T \ yves hi 
A Lie Never Justifiable. pmN A oa ~ and cont teamnen a the 


duty of veracity, and of the sin of lying, in the light of Bible teachings, of the moral sense of mankind, 


and of centuries of discussion. 


published. Price, g:. 


A book of 250 pages (4 


7 inches), bound in cloth, gilt top. Just 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





| may in time enter into and possess. 
| this can only be done gradually. 
imagination can take up and mol 
| results of science, these must have 


| his audience, 
taneous. 


WORTH REPEATING 


en 


LIGHT OF LOVE. 
[From “ Ferishtah’s Fancies,” by Robert Browning.) 


You groped your way across my room j}’ 
drear dark dead of night; “ 

At each fresh step a stumble was: but, onc5 
your lamp alight, 

Easy and plain you walked again: so soon ql] 
wrong grew right! 


What lay on floor to trip your foot? Each ob. 
ject, late awry, 

Looked fitly placed, nor proved offense to foot. 
ing free—for why ? 

The lamp showed all, discordant late, grown 
simple symmetry. 


Be love your light and trust your guide, with 
ese explore my heart! 
No obstacle to trip you then, strike hands and 
soul apart ! 
Since rooms and hearts are furnished so,—light 
shows you,—needs love start ? 


WILL SCIENCE PUT OUT 
POETRY? 


[From “On Poetic Interpretation of Nature,” 
by J.C. Shairp, LL.D.) 


Here an interesting question suggests 
itseit: What if the discoveries of Newton 
and Faraday were to become no longer 
the exclusive possession of the learned, 
but were to pass into the daily thoughts 
of the people? Would poetry then be any 
longer possible? Were the scientific view 
of the universe to become the popular one, 
were all men to regard the sight of the 
heavens and the earth, not with natural 
spontaneous eyes, but as the chemist, the 
astronomer, and the geologist teach us to 
regard them,—were scientific truth, in 
short, to supersede surface appearance,— 
would it be any longer possible to feel, as 
we look on the face of things, that free 
and intuitive delight out of which poetry 
has hitherto been born? In a word, to 
express the fear which many hearts har 
felt, must not the march of science tra 
ple out poetry? Is not poetry destined 
disappear in this modern time, like may 
other things, once beautiful, but nov 
antiquated ? 

To this the reply is, There is no fear 
that it will, as long as human nature re 
mains what it is. If the view already 
taken of the genesis of poetry be true, if 
man is so made that the vivid contact of 
his soul with reality or existence of any 
kind must generate that glow of emotion 
which is poetry, then it cannot be that 
any enlargement for him of the domain of 
reality which science may effect shall be 
the death of poetry. For, like religion, 
to which it is akin, poetry is thus seen to 
be a perennial and necessary growth, 
having its root, not only in the heart of 
man, but in the constitution of things, 
and in the adaptation of these, the one to 
the other. Science, however, though it 
can never eradicate the poetic feeling, 
may modify its nature, or rather may e2- 
large its range. : 

But let it be clearly understood how it 
may do this. The processes of science 
and of poetry are radically distinct, and 
cannot be blended without confusion a0 
injury to both. Experiment, analysis, 
reasoning inductive and deductive, these 
are the means by which science makes its 
advances, and with these poetry cannot 
rightly intermeddle. Imaginatively © 
contemplate the spectacle of the world is 
possible before science has begun; it 
possible, also, after it has completed its 
work. But it is not possible to combine 
imaginative contemplation and scientific 
investigation at the same time, and in “i 
mental act. Only after analysis #0 
reasoning have done their work and 8 
cured their results is the man of science 
free to look abroad on nature with a poet¢ 
eye. Analysis and experimentalizing 
not by any possibilitv be made poetic, - 
their results may. Every new province° 


knowledge which seience conquers, poe 
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d the 


to be difficult, laborious, abstruse. The 
knowledge of them must have become 
the poet himself, and in some measure" 
familiar, habitual, sp" 
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order, and its happiness to find it every- 
where,—an order more more various, 
more deeply penetrating, more intimate 
and minute than uninstructed men ever 
dreamed of—wherever it reveals the 
resence of this, does it not open new 
fields for the imagination to appropriate ? 
For what is order but the presence of 
thought, the ground of all beauty, the 
witness to the actual nearness of an up- 
holding and moving Spirit? This is the 
yast new domain which science is unveil- 
ing and spreading out before the eye of 
oetry. And poetry, receiving this large 
benefit, may repay the debt by using her 
own peculiar powers to familiarize men’s 
thoughts with the new regions which 
gcience has won for them. 

If there is any office which imagination 
can fulfil, it is this, She can help to bring 
home to the mind things which; though 
true, are yet strange, distant, perhaps dis- 
tasteful, She can mediate between the 
warm, household feelings and the cold 
and remote acquisitions of new knowledge, 
and make the heart feel no longer “ be- 
wildered and oppressed” among the vast 
extent and gigantic movements of the uni- 
yerse, but at home amongst them, soothed 
and tranquilizeds Not, however, out of 
her own resources alone can imagination 
do this. She must bring from the treasure- 
house of religion moral and spiritual lights 
and impulses, and with these interpene- 
trate the cold, boundless spaces which the 
telescope has revealed. Some beginning 
of such a reconciling process we may see 
here and there in those poems of “In 
Memoriam ” in which the poet-laureate 
has finely inwrought new truths of science 
into the texture of yearning affection and 
spiritual meditation. 

*Evén where the views of science are not 

ouly strange, but even at first crude and 
repulsive, imagination can soften their 
asperity and subdue their harsher features. 
Just as when a railway has been driven 
through some beautiful and sequestered 
scene, outraging its quiet and scurring its 
loveliness, we see nature in time return, 
and, “ busy with a hand of healing,” cover 
the raw wounds with grass, and strew 
artificial mounds and cutting with under- 
wod and flowers, It seems then that 
Wilé science gives to poetry new regions 
éWork upon, poetry repays the dead’ by 
fmiliarizing and humanizing what science 
has discovered, Such is their mutual in- 
teraction. 

Mr. Stopford Brooke has told us that if 
on the scientific insight of Faraday could 
be engrafted the poetic genius of Byron, 
the result would Se a poem of the kind 
“for which the world waits.” For “to 
writeon the universal ideas of science,” he 
says, “through the emotions which they 
excite, will be part of the work of future 

ts of nature.” Likely enough it may 

80. For if poetry were to leave large 
regions of new thought unappropriated, 
being thus divorced from the onward 
march of thought, it would speedily becmoe 
obsolete and unreal. But let us well un- 
derstand what are the conditions of such 
poetry, the conditions on which alone ima- 
gination can wed itself to scientific fact. 

The poet who shall sing the songs of 
science must first be perfectly at home in 
all the new truths, must move among 
them with as much ease and freedom as 
ordincry men now do among the natural 
appearances of. things. And not the poet 
only, but his audience must move with 
ease along the pathways which science has 
opened. For if the poet has first to in- 
struct his readers in the facts which he 
Wishes imaginatively to render, while he 
expounds he will become frigid and un- 
poetic. Just as Lucretius is dull in those 

parte of his poem in which he has to argue 
out and to expound the atomic theory, and 
only then soars when, exposition left be- 
hind, he can give himeel? up to contem- 
plate the great elemental movements, the 
vast life that pervades the sum of things. 
For in order that any truth or view of 
things may become fit material for poetry, 
t must first cease to live exclusively in 
¢ study or the laboratory, and come 
down and make itself palpable in the 
warket-place. The scientific truths must 
tt no longer strange, remote, or technical. 
they have not yet passed into popular 
the a et must a na Sieg a 
ita on of the more edu- 
cated before the poet can successfully deal 
with them. This is the necessary condi- 
Hon of their poetic treatment. 
ig ordsworth, in one of his prefaces, has 
ted so clearly the truth on this subject 
cannot do better than give his 
“If the time should ever come,” 
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he says, “ when what is now called science 
becomes familiarized to men, then the re- 
motest discoveries of the chemist, the 
botanist, the mineralogist, will be as 
proper objects of the poet’s art as any 
upon which it can be employed. He wiil 
be ready to follow the steps of the man of 
science; he will be at his side, carrying 
sensation into the midst of the objects of 
science itself. ‘The poet will lend his di- 
vine spirit to aid the transfiguration, and 
will welcome the being thus produced as a 
dear and genuine inmate of the household 
of man.” 

Science therefore may in some measure 
modify poetry, may enlarge its range, 
may reveal new phases of it, but can 
never supersede it. The imaginative view 
of things which poetry expresses is not 
one which*can grow obsolete. It is not 
thé child qf any one particular stage of 
knowledge or civilization, which can be 
put aside when a higher stage has been 
reached. Any state of knowledgé*¢an 
give scope to it. Any aspect of the world, 
that seen by the savage as well as that of 
the sage, can awaken that imaginative 
glow of mind, that thrill of emotion, 
which, expressed in fitting words, is called 
poetry. 

Only, as has been said above, before 
any aspect of nature, or fact of life, or 
truth of sclenes, may be capable of poetic 
treatment, it must have become habitual 
and easy to the mind of the poet, and in 
some measure to that of his audience. 
In the poet’s mind, at least, it must have 
passed out of the region of mere head- 
notions into the warmer atmosphere of 
imaginative intuition ; and, vitalized there, 
must have bodied itself into beautiful 
form and flushed into glowing color. For, 
to repeat once again what has been said 
at the outset, poetry originates in the 
vivid contact of the soul—not of the un- 
derstanding merely, but of the whole soul 
—with ity of any kind; and it is the 
utterance of the joy that arises, of the 
glow that is felt, from such soul-contact 
with the reality of things. When that 
reality has passed inward, and kindled the 
soul to “a white heat of emotion,” then it 
is that genuine poetry is born. 


THE VOICE OF VENICE. 


[From “' Portraits of Places," by Henry James. | 


There is something strange and fascinat- 


ing in this mysterious impersonality of | 


the gondola. It has an identity when 
you are in it, but, thanks to their all be- 
ing of the same size, shape, and color, and 
of the same deportment and gait, it has 
none, or as little as possible, as you see it 
pass before you. From my windows on 
the Riva there was always the same sil- 
houette—the long, black, slender skiff, 
lifting its head and throwing it back a lit- 
tle, moving, yet seeming not to move, with 
the grotesquely-graceful figure on the 
poop. This figure inclines, as may be, 
more to the graceful or to the grotesque— 
standing in the “second position” of the 
dancing-master, but indulging, from the 
waist upward, in a freedom of movement 
which that functionary would deprecate. 









One may say, a8 a general thing, that 
there is something rather awkward in the 
movement of even the most graceful gon- 
dolier, and something graceful in the 
movement of the most awkward. In the 
graceful men of course the grace predomi- 
nates, and nothing can be finer than the 
large firm way in which, from their point 
of vantage, they throw themselves over 
their tremendous oar, It has the boldness 
of a plunging bird, and the regularity of a 
pendulum. Svumetimes, as you see this 
movement in profile, in a gondola that 
passes you,—see, as you recline on your 
own low cushions, the arching body of the 
gondolier lifted up against the sky,—it has 
a kind of nobleness which suggests an 
image on a Greek frieze. 

The gondolier at Venice is your very 
good friend,—if you choose him happily, 
—and on thé quality of the personage de- 
pends a good deal that of your impressions, 
He isa part of your daily life, your double, 
your shadow, your complement: “Most 
people, I think, either like their gondolier 
or hate him; and if they like him, like 
him very much. In this case, they take 
an interest in him after his departure; 
wish him to be sure of employment, speak 
of him as the gem of gondoliers, and tell 
their friends to be certain to “secure” 
him, There is usually no difficulty in 
securing him; there is nothing elutive or 
reluctant about a gondolier. They are 
for the most part, excellent fellows, and 
the sentimental tourist must always have 
a kindness for them. More than the rest 
of the population, of course, they are the 
children of Venice; they are associated 
with its idiosyncrasy, with its essence, with 
its silence, with its melancholy. 

When I say they are associated with its 
silence, I should immediately add that 
they are associated also with its sound. 
Among themselves they are an extraordi- 
narily talkativecompany. Thev chatter at 

the traghetti, where they u|ways have some 
sharp point under discussion; they bawl 
across the canals; they bespeak your com- 
mands as you approach; they defy each 
| other fiom afar. If you happen to have a 
| traghetto under your window, you are well 
| aware that they are a vocal race. I should 
| go even farther than I went just now, and 
say that the voice of the gondolier is, 
in fact, the sound of Venice. There is 
scarcely any other, and that, indeed, is 
part of the interest of the place. There 
is no noise there save distinctly human 
noise ; no rumbling, no vague uproar, nor 
rattle of wheels and hoois. It is all ar- 
ticulate, personal sound. One may say, 
indeed, that Venice is, emphatically, the 
city of conversation ; people talk all over 
the place, because there is nothing to in- 
terfere with their being heard. Among 
the populace it is a kind of family party. 
The still water carries* the voice, and 
good Venetians exchange confidences 
at a distance of half a mile. It saves a 
world of trouble, and they don’t like 
trouble. 

Their delightful garrulous language 
helps them to make Venetian life a lon 
conversazione. This language, with its so 
| elisions, its odd tran<positions, its kindly 
| contempt for consonants and other dis- 
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agreeables, has in it something peculiarly 
human andaccommodating. 1f your gon- 


| dolier had no other merit, he would have 


the merit that he speaks Venetian, This 
may rank as a merit, even—some people 
perhaps would say especially—when you 
don’t understand what he says. But he 
adds to it other graces which make him an 
agreeable feature in your life. The price 
he sets on his services is touchingly small, 
and he has a happy art of being obsequious, 
without being, or, at Jeast, without seem- 
ing, abject, For occasional liberalities he 
evinces an almost lyrical gratitude. In 
short, he has delightfully good manners, 
—a merit which he shares, for the moat 
part, with Venetians at large. 

One grows very fond rs these people, 
and the reason of one’s fondness is the 
frankness and sweetness of their address. 
That of the Italian people, in general, has 
much to recommend it; but in the Vene- 
tian manner there is something pecnliarly 
ingratiating. One feels that the race is 
old, that it has along and rich civiliza- 
tion in its blood, and that if it has not been 
blessed by fortune, it has at least been 
‘polished by time. It has not a genius for 
morality, and indeed makes few preten- 
sions in that direction. It scruples not to 
represent the faise as the true, and is 
liable to confusion in the attribution of 
property. It is peculiarly susceptible to 
the tender sentiment, which it cultivates 
with a graceful disregard of the more rigid 
formalities. I am not sure that it is very 
brave, and was not struck with its being 
very industrious. But it has an unfailing 
sense of the amenities of life; the poorest 
Venetian is a natural man of the world. 
He is better company than persons of his 
class are apt to be among the nations of 
industry and virtue,—where people are 
also, sometimes, perceived to lie and steal, 
ae hae a great desire to please and to be 
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Street, Philadelphia. 


Thirty Years Under One Management. 
Thomas May Peirce, A. M., Ph. D, 


Prineipal and Founder. 
DAY AND E\ 





ae 
ess train 
of it: vit “wy an sare Sesion © foal 


Graduates are Successfully 
++.sAssisted to Positions. 
Peirce School is headquarters for the Mercar- 
tile Community and is called ayes when young 
men —_ women are fog counting room 
or office. 


The Fall and Winter poses will begin on MON- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1x04. 

Entrance examinations held daily throughout the 
year. Enroliment blanks on application. 

Call or send for descriptive printed matter co- 
cerning the School. 


Ursinus  Cottege,s College 





outta my oy AB. a PPriadelphia. For 
in Chemist . Seven colleges 
and hems Physica nued ‘aculiy. Open t 
pec nod onal Ideal m_ New = ings, modern 

wafor for teach- 
ing.0 Wh la ea a Sale 


TENRY 3 T. SPANGLER. RD. D., 


WHEATON SEMINARY "ys Sore ja" 


The fall term of the 60th year begins Sepiember bert, 
186. Best of home ‘induences Excellent sanitary 
arrangements, Fine library, laboratory , observatory, 
and cabinets, Send for illustrated prospectus to 

Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Leet 


DICKINSON SEPINARY, 


WILLIAMSPORT, PENNA- 
Both sexes. Reaplar and elective courses. Degree 
cooferred. Fi r college, Music, ait, modern lan 
guage, specialties. Steam heat, electric light, home 
comforts. Write forcatalog. E.J.GRAY, D.D., 


w= Hampshire 
and Female College. Founded — 











Conference Seminary 


= $200 year. Fall term opens Ane: 29, "4, Col 
reparatory, Medical reparstory. rt, scienee, 
~~ , commercial E t. Classical he voller 


lettres cou Caen Bend for catalog @ 
the peeshdeall bine. 3 J. M. DureeExt, Tilton, N. H. 


SEVEN GABLES, 


Bridgeton, New Jersey. Mrs, Westcott's Bosrding 
School for Girls. Certificate admits to Bimith Collet R 








i rm —~ s. Climate mild and dry. 
Illustrated circular on application 
New Yor« City Fifth Avenue. of 
MM": ALBERT 7S Delsarte S 
ealth, strength, grace. 


rect taste for the fine arts. Refined accomplishes 
for young ladies. Apply now. W-. Les . 


MEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS. § , STusBC, 
' mn. lege preparatory. 
French, German, art, music, Rev. J. BD McLEAN. 


STAMMERIN @ ENSTITUTESst 
Bras TRAINING-SOHOOL. Always oped = 
41 Tremont Street. Boston. 





















ORTHAND BY MAIL. Com lete cores 
Potts promo = ye CoLLEon, Williamsport, ~ 











M™ CARROLL Seminary and Conservatory, 
Carrol! Co., Til. Write for free “ Oreads.” 





SHORTHAND BENS sues 


RERST COLLEGE, Cora 








Shouid. aowever, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertentiy inserted, 
will refund to subscribers Lbereoy. 


any mouey that they lose 
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